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“A Thrilling Narvative of Mountain Adventure.” 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 


the Equator. 


BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 


With Maps and 140 Illustrations by various artists and engraved by the author. 
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“A beautifully manufactured volume, telling the thrilling 
story of his observations and labors. Mr. Whymper has made 
a memorable addition to the literature of travel. Much of what 
Stanley has done for an unknown region of the earth’s lower 
surface, he has done for remote and comparatively unknown 
regions of the earth’s most interesting and lofty altitudes.”— 
N. Y. Times. 


“ The work is of special value as a scientific record, and the 
account of the journey is most entertaining.” —Sczence. 


“ By all odds the finest book of its kind issued in some 
years past.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“ The book is exhaustive and deeply interesting.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


“The volume is one of the most interesting descriptions 
ever written.”—C/eveland Leader. 


“ No more important work has appeared for many years. 
It has extraordinary attractions.”—Boston Beacon. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES. By Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.S., author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” x2mo, white cloth, gold and ink side; 
printed on fine paper. Price,75 cents. /ust ready. 
This is the only edition published with the Author’s 

Revision, and containing copyrighted matter. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM HENRY 
DRUMMOND. Selected and arranged by Exiza- 
BETH CURETON, for every day of the year. With 
index ; 282 pages, 16mo; bound in vegatable parch- 
ment ; title at top in gold and silver ; design of 
pansies on lower front, making a handsome as well 
as useful book. Price, 75 cents. 

* One who is already familiar with Drummond’s 
writings may obtain a new idea of the force of his 
style by this array of detached paragraphs.” —Chris- 
tian Union. 

CHRISTINE’S INSPIRATION. By BarBara 
Yecuton. A short story, illustrated ; bound in half 
cloth and paper; gold and ink side. Price, 60 
cents. Just ready. 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. The harmony of 
the Scriptural and geological records by Rev. N. 
Cotumns Hucues, D.D.; second edition ; handsome 
cloth; x2mo. Price, 50 cents. 


LAYS OF LOWLY SERVICE. By Georcina M. 
Taytor, author of ‘‘O to be Nothing.” Bound in 
handsome style; white cloth, gold and blue. Price, 
75 cents. 

“They are very rich in the exquisite expression of 
Christian truths relating to the best forms of Chris- 
tian attainment and living. The book is beautifully 
printed and bound.” —Christian Advocate. 

LOVING SERVICE SERIES. 1. Cup of Loving 
Service, by Miss Eliza Dean Taylor. 2. Ugo Bossi 
Sermon in the hospital. 3. Just for to-day and oth- 
er verses gathered from varioussources. 4. Blessed 
be Drudgery, by Wm. O. Gannett. 5. J. Cole, a 
story of lovingservice. 6. First a talk with boys, by 
Henry Drummond. 7. Visions, by A. R. Simpson. 
ro cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 

BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 
Thoughts from the Holy Bible on the state of the 
Blessed Dead, with brief notes by Edith R. Crosby. 
To which is added a short address on the future 
Life, delivered by the Rev. Howard Crosby shortly 
before his death. Bound beautifully in white vege- 
table parchment ; cover stamped in blue and sil- 
ver ; 48 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“ A beautiful Easter gift for one in affliction.” 


Headquarters for Prayer Books, Hymnals, 
Bibles, etc. Easter Cards, Booklets, etc., 
at all prices. 


14-16 Astor Place, New York. 
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WALT WHITMAN, 


xamo, Bound in Fine Cloth, Gilt Titles. Price 75. 

The edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Selected —, 
chosen edited by Arthur Stedman, was in the 
binder’s poate oe hg oad hy yt 
cupied himself, shortly before that event, in giving 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


A History of Greece. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By EvEtyn 
AxssoTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, author of ‘‘ Pericles and 
the Golden Age of Athens.” Part II. From 
the beginning of the Ionian Revolt to the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.C, 8vo, $2.25. 
The author expects to complete his work in 

four volumes, but each volume will cover a 

distinct period of history, and will be complete 

in itself. 

‘*It is the work of a painstaking scholar and 
an acute writer, who evidently enriches his page 
with the fruits of broad and conscientious study. 
The style of the book is easy for the 
reader, its arrangement lucid, its references to 
authorities ample.” —Chicago Standard. 


A fresh impression of Volume I, has also 
been issued. 


Musical History. 


MANUAL OF MUSICAL HISTORY. By 
JamEs E, MATTHEW, author of ‘‘ A Popular 
History of Music.” Uniform with Babelon’s 
‘Manual of Oriental Antiquities.” With 
129 illustrations of portraits, musical instru- 
ments, and fac-similes of rare and curious 
works. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


Cranford. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL, (No. 
XXXVII. in the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series.) 32mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


NEARLY READY. 


Life of Mason. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MASON OF 
VIRGINIA, 1726-1792. Edited by Katz 
MASON ROWLAND. Including his Speeches, 
Public Papers and Correspondence, with an 
introduction by General FitzHuGH LEE. 2 
vols., 8vo, with portrait of Mason and fac- 
simile of the Bill of Rights, $8.00. 

‘* Mason’s great labors may not be as widely 
established in the public mind as those of some 
others of the same period, because he 
ently declined public positions in the Federal 
councils, where his conspicuous talents would 
easily have kept him in the front rank of public 
knowledge and esteem, In the hearts of the 
students of his country’s history, his name and 
fame occupy a place second tc none.” Extract 
Srom the Introduction. 

*,.* Volume II., No. 1, ‘‘Notes on New 
Books,” a quarterly bulletin, sent regularly 
upon application. 
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Training of Teachers. 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
Collere Graduatés and others who cuuLine 
ability, scholarship, and p-actical power. In- 
fe furnished on apy lication. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 
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By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Completing 
his historical series, “France and 
England in North America,” and fill- 
ing the gap between “ Frontenac and 
New France” and “ Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
$5.00. 


MR. PARKMAN’S OTHER WORKS. 
CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 


2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. 


I vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

“* France and England in North America,” viz., 

PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
8vo, $2.50. 

THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA. 8vo, $2.50. 

LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
WEsT. 8vo, $2.50. 

THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LovuIs 
XIV. 8vo, $2.50. 

CouNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER 
Louis XIV. 8vo, $2.50. 

MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00, 


Lever’s Arthur O’Leary. 


ARTHUR O'Leary. His WANDER- 
INGS AND PONDERINGS IN Many 
Lanps. By Cares Lever. With 
10 etchings by George Cruikshank. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Previously issued uniform with the above ; 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 2: 


vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. Each work con- 
tains numerous etchings, etc., by ‘‘ Phiz,’» 


Essays and Criticisms. 


By St. Grorce Mivart. 
8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


THE DELUGE. An Historical Romance of Poland 
Sweden, and Russia. A sequel to ‘ With Fire and 
Sword.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated by 

Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. An Historical Ro-. 
mance of Poland and Russia. By Henryk Sien- 
xigwicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 1 vol.,. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT. A story of old Colo- 
nial times. By Epmunp J. Carpenter. Illustrated 
by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

CARINE, A STORY OF SWEDEN. By Lous. 
Enavu.t. With numerous illustrations by Louis K. 
Harlow. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE BLIND MUSICIAN, 
LENKO. With i tions by 
cloth, gilt top, $z.25. 

TALES OF THREE CENTURIES. By Micnae. 
ZaGosxin, Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah 
Curtin. x12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A collection of Pas- 
sages, Phrase, and Proverbs traced to their sources ia 
Ancient and Modern Literature. By Joux Bart-. 
— Ninth edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

300. 
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Literature 
Renan’s Recollections * 

‘How Many eternally good and true things have been 
first uttered in French!’ exclaims Renan in one of his 
lectures—a Frenchman preéminently, in whom the gift of 
French speech is acutely developed and, along with it, that 
of beautiful and clear French.thought. It was the aim of 
the celebrated ‘ Pléiade ’ (Ronsard, Du Bartas and their fine 
colleagues) to assimilate this noble instrument to classical 
models, to make of French textures a Roman toga, to clothe 
the crescent tongue of Froissart and Villehardouin in flow- 
ing and harmonious Latin forms and folds. What they 
aimed at with malice aforethought has been unconsciously 
wrought out in spite of the grammarians. Roman style has 
been spiritualized to a fabric of tissue on the lips of French 
stylists. What was coarse, unrefined, crass or clayey has 
been burnt or chiselled away under the gravers of the in- 
numerable French artists who are now distinctively called 
French because they have ceased to be Roman. French 
style as compared with Roman is like that species of paper 
in which by a trick of transmitted light certain lines emerge 
far more translucent than the surrounding surface. Renan, 
as compared with Cicero or Tacitus or Seneca, accentuates 
all this difference, yet cannot deny his kinship.——The ‘Rec- 
ollections’ before us continue the ‘ Souvenirs d’une Enfance ’ 
as the crystal calm below a cascade continues the sparkling 
shower of the first fountain-jet. The grandes eaux to be 
sure do not play amid the exquisite French of these letters 
and speeches; it is a minor Trevi which the author has let 
loose in his new pages; but the peculiar refreshing power 
of the earlier books, the glitter and color of those arrowy 
streams of thought, the melodious murmur, the sense of 
harmony, the liquid eloquence, the transparent naiveté and 
childlike prattle in precious and musical syllables of self- 
confession, all are there to remind us of the birthplace of 
this book in that lucid Alpine brain, with its arctic bright- 
ness and auroral coloring, to which so many sympathetically 
turn for help and guidance in these dark days. Renan con- 
fesses himself that he is three-fourths a woman: perhaps 
all Frenchmen are, and perhaps this is the fundamental 
trait of the race, with its instinctive clearness of vision, 
mastery of style and feminine refinement. At any rate, in 
reading these latest thoughts, one seems to be listening to 
a delicious soprano voice with a range almost limitless— 
high, penetrating, vibrant, full of a certain inconsequence 
and indocility, touching chords that slumber in most brains, 
yet never so as to hurt. 

Renan is a French Celt ; he is a Breton; and he over- 
flows with the enthusiasms and susceptibilfties of this race. 
And there is more than one bond of affinity between Celt 
and Semite, to which Renan has devoted so much of his 
time and research. There is an Arabic flavor about the 
metaphors of Ossian; and Renan might occasionally be 
mistaken for a scion of the wandering tribes. He devotes 
charming pages to the Celts in this book: Brittany is the 


* Recollections and Letters of Ernest Renan. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
$x.50. Cassell Publishing Co. 
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dreamful land of his love, Other pages are devoted to 
Pompeji, to portraits of St. Paul, to the great and complex 
shade of Victor Hugo, to the warm and benignant nature of 
George Sand. Bossuet was more celebrated for his ‘ Oraisons 
Funébres’ than for anything else. One might almost be 
willing to die to be embalmed in one of the beautiful 
‘eulogies’ of M. Renan found in these ‘ Recollections.’ For 
him the grave is not sterile : it blossoms with lovely sen- 
tences, with genial appreciations, with flowers and leaves that 
spring spontaneously from a happy memory. Mickiewicz, 
Queen Sophie of Holland, Mme. Cornu, Havet and Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury are each encircled with the wreath of immortelles 
which only Renan can weave. Of Amiel, that ‘hybrid’ 
nature, he has much to say; and the book concludes with a 
luminous essay on that w#-luminous subject, Conscience, 
which lies in us all like a piece of buried phosphorus that 
nothing can extinguish. 
Miss Hapgood’s translation is excellent. 





“ The Little Minister ” * 

WHEN, IN THAT delightful little volume on men and pro- 
fessors called ‘An Edinburgh Eleven,’ Mr. Barrie gently 
chides Robert Louis Stevenson for withholding the one 
book of which his dozen other books had given promise 
and on which his fame should rest, he was himself entitled 
to throw that friendly divot at his fellow-countryman and 
brother Jittérateur. ‘The Little Minister’ was already a 
living creation, and Margaret and Babbie were breathing 
human beings—if, indeed, we can liken those figures that 
we see in the occult glass which the Dominie holds for us— 
projections, as they are, of his own purified senses—to hu- 
man nature in the world around us. 

‘The Little Minister’ is the story of the call of Gavin 
Dishart, who wondered, when he was a child, if the time 
would ever come when he would be a minister (and his 
mother have an egg for breakfast every morning) to the 
Auld Licht Kirk in Thrums; of his and Margaret’s life 
there; of Gavin’s love for Babbie the gypsy, and of his 
prodigious courage in marrying her over the tongs in the 
face of every temporal and spiritual objection; and last and 
surely not least, it is the story of the schoolmaster’s love for 
Margaret, which makes us for the first time understand what 
chastening sorrow had taught him to discover, in spite of 
their unlovableness, such wells of beauty in every suffering, 
crabbed weaver in Thrums. Mr. Barrie has given us a 
book unrivalled in recent literature for beauty of expres- 
sion; one whose action is dramatic, whose situations are 
unique, and whose humor is of that spontaneous, unquaffa- 
ble kind that effervesces in your eyes while you are soberly 
trying to read the page. It is a story within a story, the 
young moon holding the old moon in its arms. Shadowy, 
faint, dying, we see its passion-burnt scars, and are persuaded 
they hold more of feeling than the radiating brilliance of the 
new life and its swelling future. 

With Thrums and its men and women, with the Dominie 
of the Glen schoolhouse, with the Auld Licht Kirk, its dis- 
sensions, and its members who had scarcely any hope for 
each other and none for opposite denominations, with that: 
solemn and bitter functionary, Lang Tammas, hurling: 
religious epigrams at the benighted U. P.’s, and with all the 
rest of that stiff-necked generation we are familiar. But 
with the entrance of Gavin and Babbie and Margaret there 
has come an atmosphere of romance over the hard-headed 
little weaving village, and people have fallen into such weak 
and forgiving ways that we hardly recognize them. We 
fear that Mr. Barrie, who is sober enough at other times, is 
bewitched by Babbie’s whimsical freaks, as the little imin- 
ister was supposed to have been bewitched. Margaret could 
not have been more astounded when the chief Auld Licht 
elder called out ‘ Hell !’ in her presence than we are at some 
of the queer things we are asked to believe. It is not that the 
plot, which is a daring and dramatic one to be laid ina 
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Scotch village, is so strange, but that Mr. Barrie has man- 
aged to make probabilities seem improbable and possibilities 
impossible. There is a touch of exaggeration in almost 
every character, which displays itself at some crucial mo- 
ment, marring the faithfulness of his work. The reader 
will recognize what we mean in the talk that makes a bur- 
lesque of the Thrums policeman, in the scene where Lang 
Tammas spares Gavin’s mother the recital of her son’s mar- 
riage to the Egyptian, and Margaret maunders along about 
Gavin’s youth, and gives the lock of his hair to the Elder ; 
where the Earl, in mild but becoming disappointment, re- 
leases Babbie; when the officers let Babbie escape on the 
night of the riot ; and when that gossiping, inquisitive con- 
gregation refrained, for months, from proving the gypsy’s 
identity. 

If Mr. Barrie wishes to demonstrate that these narrow, 
censorious men and women of Thrums have learned gentle- 
ness and charity since we left them in his last volume, we 
should like to quote the old Auld Licht Pastor’s answer, 
when Gavin said, as they were parting, ‘I begin where you 
leave off, and it is my prayer that I may walk in your ways.’ 
* Ah, Mr. Dishart,’ the white-haired minister said, with a 
sigh, ‘the world does not progress so quickly as a man 


grows old. You only begin where I began.’ 


The Realm of Nature* 


Ir Is TO BE expected that the excellent movement for 
“ university extension’ will give birth to many manuals of 
instruction, fitted for learners of a mature and thoughtful 
class, too advanced for the ordinary school-book, but not 
yet prepared for the special treatises required for the under- 
graduate and post-graduate courses. The volume recently 
published by Dr. H. R. Mill of Edinburgh University, — 
now Oxford University Lecturer,—under the title of ‘ The 
Realm of Nature: An Outline of ‘Physiography,’ furnishes a 
good example of what may be expected in this line. As its 
mame implies, it is a compendium of all the natural sciences. 
‘The author remarks that ‘ physics, or natural philosophy, in 
a sense, includes every other branch of physical science, 
although portions of biology and geography extend beyond 
its limits.’ An illustrative picture shows us the six sciences 
of geology, astronomy, geography, meteorology, biology, and 
chemistry, each filling a small circle, and all arranged to- 
gether to form a larger circle, with the small interior circle 
of physiography connecting the whole. As each of the six 
natural sciences is composed of various branches (biology, for 
example, comprising zodlogy and botany, each having several 
subdivisions, any one of which might fill volumes) it is evi- 
dent that an attempted abstract of them all must be ex- 
tremely condensed. In the present instance the abridgment 
has been performed with much judgment, and has the merit 
of showing the condition of each science at the latest date, 
and presenting it in the most authentic and generally ac- 
cepted form. In some cases, as the author candidly sug- 
gests, his. descriptions, being necessarily brief, may appear 
more dogmatic than the discoveries of science warrant; but 
he has endeavored to minimize this result. 

The amount of space given to each science varies widely, 
and, as the votaries of some of the sciences will think, not 
always in due proportion—chemistry, for example, being 
disposed of in four or five pages, while geology occupies 
nearly half the volume. It would certainly seem that the 
curt description of the former science might well have been 
so far extended as to comprise a list of the elements, with their 
atomic weights. On the whole, however, there is little to 
find fault with, while the mass of information contained in 
the manual, and the clearness with which it is set forth, de- 
serve strong commendation. The comprehension of the 
text is much assisted by the numerous engravings, and the 
‘nineteen colored maps,’ geographical, geological, meteor- 
ological and biological, in which a vast number of scientific 


* “* The Realm of Nature: An Outline of Physiography. By Huyh Robert Mill, 
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results are closely packed together, and made apparent to 
the eye. The book has had the advantage of revision for 


the use of American students by Prof. N. S. Shaler of Har- 
vard University. 


‘* Mark Hopkins ” * 

THOUGH FOR FIFTY- SEVEN YEARS a teacher in a country 
college, unknown as a ‘popular’ author, and equally un- 
heard of as an ecclesiastic, Mark Hopkins was distinctly an 
American religious leader. We cannot find that he wrote a 
commentary, or a polemic sermon, or helped to found a new 
sect, yet he taught teachers and led leaders. He was the 
most nominated, invited, and elected man in New England, 
and must have been kept at least moderately busy in declin- 
ing invitations to posts of highest honor. In the bracing 
Berkshire air, amid the highlands and peaks of western 
Massachusetts, he lived on the lofty levels of thought and 
observation. His themes were two—God and man, with 
their relations one to the other. His offices were few— 
teacher, preacher, college president, and captain of that 
great missionary host which in all the earth represents the 
better side of American life and ideas. 

His biographer was fitly chosen, and has conscientiously 
performed his congenial task. Simplicity, propriety and 
attractiveness are the characteristics of his style. To have 
written in any other way would have been to diminish the 
dignity of his theme. Compact, lucid, harmonious and 
proportionate is the narrative. Even the chapter on 

The Rebellion of 1868,’ which, at first sight, deals with 
pedagogics and purely local history, rather than with the 
question of influence in religious leadership, is justifiably 
inserted,. because it luminously shows the man, and why his 
influence over men was so great. One cannot think of 
Williams College without Mark Hopkins, and the steadfast 
influence of Williams upon the nation at large and Ameri- 
can Christianity is difficult to measure. It extends to pul- 
pit and bar, to all professions, and to other lands than our 
own. A chapter is devoted to each of the themes— 
the teacher, the author and the preacher; and two clear 
and judicial chapters are given to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By the curious and 
anachronistic anomaly of a close corporation existing in a 
denomination consisting of independent and ultra-demo- 
cratic churches, ‘the Board’ was made the narrow arena of 
struggle between reactionary and progressive theologians. 
Beginning, phenomenally, with the election of Prof. Eg- 
bert Smythe at Andover, it was, at the various meetings of 
the American Board, carried to Portland, and thence trans- 
ferred to the Congregational House in Boston. Again, at 
Des Moines, Springfield, New York and Minneapolis, the 
battle waged, the ultra-conservatives finding their Waterloo 
in this city. Mark Hopkins, from the first, had protested 
against making a great missionary organization a theological 
judicatory and the stronghold of reactionary narrowness. 
His death, after thirty years’ presidency, did but strengthen 
sympathy ‘with the catholic-minded men, and hastened the 
triumph of a more simple Christianity. So far have Mark 
Hopkins’s views prevailed that the Congregationalists may 
be now said to bask in peace, and view from afar the storm- 
centre shifting to the Presbyterians, and moving off into the 
other sects who have thus far imagined that a great move- 
ment of the human mind was but a local phenomenon. 

Mark Hopkins at seventy resigned the Presidency of Wil- 
liams College, but lectured, taught, wrote and travelled un- 
til his death, on June 17, 1887. The biographer further tells 
of him as the friend and theologian, and of his closing years. 
He also gives a list of Dr. Hopkins’s published writings. In 
form and contents, President Carter’s monograph is a most 
appropriate expansion of Garfield’s tribute to his great 
teacher, when he declared, in substance, that no edifices 
rich in detail of apparatus ‘could make a university equal to 


Hopkins. Prag Franklin Carter. $r. 
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a pine bench with Mark Hopkins on it. To our mind, 
judged as a literary product, only one of the six volumes in 
the series can exceed this book of President Carter's, and 
that is the first, on Jonathan Edwards, by Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen. 








“Queen Elizabeth” * 

A STATESMAN, indeed, was the many-sided coquette wha 
incarnated the glory of England in heroic days. A Queen 
who loved her country and people so wisely and so dearly, 
and who literally died of overwork in their behalf, could 

_ not but fail to carve her name deeply in the national history. 
Rightly is her place named among twelve of England’s 
leaders in statecraft. Although in the theory of the series 
there is neither male nor female, yet Elizabeth in spite of 
her great talents as politician (in the British and superior 
sense) was increasingly, as the years wore on, a woman, and 
this made her a more interesting person. Her character 
and personality, in the various literary portraits painted of 
her by biographer and historian, will always vary according 
to the subjective character of the writer. Mr. Beesly treats 
of the Queen’s various love-affairs with delicacy, fairness 
and propriety, acquitting her alike of sensuality and true 
affection. Incapable of love, the lifelong passion of co- 
quetry was strong even in death. Elizabeth of her very 
feminine weakness forged the weapons of her strength. 
‘She was a masculine woman, simulating when she pleased 
a feminine character.’ ‘It would have been useless for a 
male statesman to try to pass himself off as a fickle, impul- 
sive, susceptible being, swayed from one moment to another 
in his political schemes by passions and weaknesses that are 
thought natural in the other sex. This was Elizabeth’s ad- 
vantage, and she made the most of it. * * * The men 
against whom she was matched were never sure whether 
they were dealing with a crafty and determined politician, 
or a vain, flighty, amorous woman. This uncertainty was 
constantly putting them out of their calculations.’ 

Verily this biography is more fascinating than the average 
novel. The author, severely adhering to limitations of 
space, compresses most brilliantly the story of a long and 
wonderful life into 220 pages. He deals with the changes 
in religion, Scottish, English and Continental politics, Eliza- 
beth’s relations with Mary Queen of Scots, the protectorate 
of the Netherlands and the war with Spain. He paints, as 
with the sure strokes of an artist, the wonderful variety of 
events, when people who sat on thrones perjured themselves 
frequently, cheated and lied to each other daily, and robbed 
and murdered each other’s subjects in the most nalve way; 
and, as a matter of course, the book is a good argument for 
democracy in showing what a pack of scoundrels kings and 
queens were, as a rule; and by implication proving that 
common people in republics cannot possibly be worse. 
While, however, Mr. Beesly is quite impartial in judgment, 
as well as picturesque in style, he seems to have overlooked 
one phase of Elizabeth’s activity. It was her personal en- 
couragement of the Netherlands refugees, who laid the 
foundation of England’s later industrial and commercial 
supremacy, that showed her to have been one of the greatest 
of the makers of England. In a word, Mr. Beesly seems to 
have followed too closely such writers as Mr. Motley, for 
example, who, in their efforts to make out of history a dra- 
matic story, obscure those great moral principles and ignore 
those popular movements which go on often unknown to the 
occupants of thrones. It is the philosophical study and or- 
derly narration of these which make true history. 





Recent Fiction 
‘ ELINE VERE,’ a novel of modern life at the Hague, is written 
by Louis Couperus, the youngest and most representative of the 
new school of Dutch novelists which is coming to the front at the 
present moment, and making itself felt to a greater extent every 
day. Couperus began by teaching his profession, but gradually 
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drifted into devoting himself entirely to literature. He 
a little volume of verses in 1884, and of more importance, 
called ‘ Orchids,’ in 1887, distinctly Oriental in its flavor. But he 


has succeeded, as everyone allows, much better in prose, and the 
book under consideration now is an admirable performance. For 
the peculiar quality which unites in one movement the variedele- 
ments of the school to which the author belongs, the name ‘ sensi- 
tivism ’ has been invented by one of its members. It is a develop- 
ment of impressionism grafted upon naturalism, and it claims to 
poner the delicacy of sensation of the one and to strengthen it 

y the exactitude and conscientiousness of the other, yet withcut 
giving way to the vagaries of impressionism, or to the brutality of 
mere realism. ‘The revolution in Dutch literary taste in the past 
six or seven years is the natural outgrowth of a thorough study of 
the experiments of the French during the last quarter of a century, 
and the modern Dutch school claims to have retained the best, and 
nothing but the best, of these experiments. The volume before us 
contains fine work, as we have said before ; but whether Couperus 
and his co-workers can establish their claim to a distinct place in 
literary evolution remains for time to show. The book is trans- 
lated by J. T. Grein. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 

THERE IS SOMETHING strangely disconcerting to our ideas of 
progress, of the modern ‘ Zeit-Geist,’ in the ordinary German 
novel. Its view of life display an artificiality, a superstitious sen- 
timentality that has its parallel in the fiction of no other country; 
indeed, in no other country, except perhaps in England, does there 
remain a trace of this quality. While Russia and Italy are writin 
novels of life with a cold truthfulness that makes us wince, an 
Spain, the most backward in culture of the great European na- 
tions, is sending us such books as ‘Scum’ and ‘The Swan of 
Vilamorta,’ Germany, deepest slumberer of all, gives us ‘The 
Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen,’ by Nataly von Esehstruth. This 
story is founded on one of the oldest and most worn-out of themes. 
A young count meets in the country and says soft things to a well- 
born provincial maiden. He teaches her to waltz, and talks rav- 
ishingly of the dances she will enjoy when she comes up to court. 
And she, dreaming that it will be as he says, goes to court with 
her maternal aunt—only to have her cup embittered at the very 
first ball. There stands the perfidious count pretending not to 
see her, and she overhears him call her a ‘ goose-girl.’ Alas! she 
has appeared in hoops, when others are dressed in clinging robes 
of silk. After this she lives for revenge. Pride sustains her; a 
dressmaker furnishes new habiliments, and she becomes the 
vogue. The count sees the difference between Ludovicus and 
Ludovicus Rex, and wishes to pay court. She recalls to him the 
word ‘ goose-girl.’ Disgrace falls upon the house of the count, 
and now is her time of reckoning. She heaps coals of fire upon 
his head by remaining his friend until his name is cleared. The 
count is humbled: the goose-girl is avenged and—they marry, 
with mutual satisfaction and every prospect of further disciplining 
each other's character. (Worthington Co.) 





‘A WEB OF GOLD’ is a story in which Miss Katherine Pearson 
Woods, the author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker,’ has attempted to 
delineate the evil influence of trusts (a timely subject, in view of 
the pending dissolution of the greatest of them all) and the disas- 
trous workings of a secret order. These are the two salient points 
of the story, but incidentally socialism and various labor problems 
are touched upon. The hero—owner of an hereditary curse and an 
historic name—is a hot-headed young fellow who tries to live up 
to the vows of a secret organization which at the supreme moment 
of his life, when he is in love with his employer's daughter, calls 
upon him to fulfil an oath that he has long seen to be false. As 
the penalty of disobedience is death, he calmly chooses it instead 
of what, with his enlightened vision of truth, he would call dishonor. 
This is the climax of the story. The study of characters and the 
sociological discussions have been a gradual preparation for the 
display of this moral and physical exaltation, when St. André jus- 
tifies his right to the future a which awaits him by his 
willingness to sacrifice all but honor. ($1.50. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) 





THOUGH ‘Indian Idyls’ are in a way clever and entertaining, 
there was no need for the ‘ Introductory Note’ explaining that the 
‘Idle Exile’ who wrote them is sof Mr. Kipling. They are tales 
of Anglo-Indian society in which the ‘native’ appears only rarely. 
In the first, and one of the best, His Highness the ‘ Maharaja of 
Pugreepoor falls into Anglo-Indian ways and is successful to the 

int of arranging what would have caused a sensation in society, 
ut for the miscarriage of a letter which brought, instead of his 
European lady-love, a wholly unnecessary midwife flying into his 
arms. Marital troubles and infidelities form the burthen of three- 
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fourths of the stories, so that the book has a French rather than a 
British flavor. It is true that a ‘Bow-wow’ (Anglo Indian for a 

ied woman's male follower) frequently gets the worst of it ; 
but that does not make much difference. By way of variety we 
have tiger and boar hunts, ghost-stories, polo and a shipwreck ; 
but the people, and even the ghosts, are all of akind. (50 cts. 
Cassell Pub. Co.) 


Minor Notices 


A VOLUME OF ‘ Criticisms on “ General” Booth’s Social Scheme ’ 


has been published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. in their Social 
Science Series. It contains three separate essays, written respec- 
tively by C. S. Loch, Secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
of London; Bernard Bosanquet and Canon Philip Dwyer. All 
three of the writers accuse the ‘General’ of extravagance in state- 
ment and of undertaking to solve a problem of which he is pro- 
foundly ignorant ; and they bring abundant evidence in support of 
these charges. Moreover, they show that in some cases he has 
undertaken work which other organizations were already doing 
much better. His arbitrary and dictatorial ways, also, and the 
curious sort of religion that he preaches come in for animadversion, 
and the strictures laid upon these matters are certainly well de- 
served. The main objection to the ‘General’s’ scheme, however, 
is that he neglects the moral causes which are the principal source 
of poverty, and that these causes are likely to be aggravated by 
such measures as he recommends. They also deservedly blame 
him for confounding the poorer portion of the laboring class with 
the paupers, as if the two were equally in need of help; whereas 
the former class is not an element in the problem of poverty at all. 
That most of these strictures are well merited we do not doubt, 
and there is reason to fear that, as Canon Dwyer remarks, the 
‘ General's’ plan is ‘a dismal compound of the worst elements of 
exploded failures.’ ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——Mr. J. 
HOWARD COWPERTHWAIT has published a book on ‘ Money, Sil- 
ver and Finance,’ in which he gives, once more, the familiar argu- 
ments in favor of monometallism. We do not find anything new 
in the book, and the author's ideas and arguments are not always 
up to the highest intellectual level ; but, as the subject of which a 
treats is under constant discussion in the newspapers and else- 
where, it is just as well to have thé right side set forth in book 
form whenever occasion offers. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


‘THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in Great Britain’ is a collection of 
essays, by different hands, and edited by Arnold White, on the 
subject of foreign immigration into England. It opens with a 
paper on the immigration of Huguenots and Flemings in the 
seventeenth century,which is admitted to have brought into England 
a body of excellent people, and to have been the means of intro- 
ducing many useful branches of industry previously unpractised in 
the British Isles. Of late years, however, another class of immi- 

ts has appeared, consisting of destitute Jews and Italians and 
other undesirable and too often immoral people, and a public 
opinion has arisen in England that the further importation of such 
material is to be regretted, and, if need be, should be prevented by 
law. Whether this opinion will ultimately prevail or not, we have 
no means of knowing; but it is ably and strongly voiced in the 
volume before us, the authors of which maintain that the foreigners 
not enly compete disastrously with native laborers, but tend to 
lower the morals and the standard of living of the community in 
which they dwell. Hence, it is held that the state ought to prohibit 
the further immigration of such persons, and preserve ‘England 
for the English.’ Similar sentiments, as our readers know, are be- 
ginning to prevail in the United States, where the questions involved 
are far more momentous than in Great Britain; and American 
readers who realize the importance of the subject will find this 
book interesting and suggestive. ($1. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


TwO COURSES OF LECTURES by the late James E. Thorold 
Rogers have been published under the title of ‘ The Industrial and 
Commercial History of England.’ They were delivered at the 
University of Oxford in 1888 and 1889, and therefore may be taken 
as representing the author's final views on a variety of economic 
and political subjects. The lectures are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order, but treat separately of various special topics, such as 
the development of industrial skill, the progress of population, the 
development of credit, the theory of rent, emigration, taxation and 
many others. Such a method of treatment has disadvantages from 
an historical point of view, since it fails to show the gradual devel- 
opment of industry and the characteristics of different periods ; 
but, on the other hand, it gives opportunity for a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the various topics treated and for the inculcation of 
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pory Ok useful lessons. Indeed, some chapters of the book 
are devoted mainly to the consideration of the expediency of cer- 
tain policies, such as free trade, peasant farming and others. The 
historical part of the book, however, will be useful in its way, be- 
cause it enables the reader to follow the history of each branch of 
the general subject and so to obtain a clear idea of each. Prof. 
Rogers's views differed in some respects from those of the 
earlier economists, though not so widely as he himself seemed to 
think, the Malthusian pho and the doctrine of rent being the 
pant on which he expresses most dissent, though he accepts 
th of these in a modified form. He is no advocate of govern- 
mental regulation nor of violent social remedies of any kind, but 
declares that ‘the worst enemy of human progress oe 
the man who works for a social revolution to be accomplished by 
violent or even parliamentary means’ (p. 56). He favors a tax on 
property, but disapproves of an exclusive tax on land, holdin 
that ‘it is neither just nor wise to exhaust the economic rent o 
land by taxation.’ On the whole, though there is some loose 
thinking and some hasty generalization in Prof. Rogers’s book, 
and though his expression is sometimes awkward and even un- 
mmatical, this collection of his lectures now published by the 
lial care of his son will be useful and suggestive to all who have 
to deal with the subjects of which he treats. ($3. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


A NEW VOLUME in the Pocket Library, edited by George Saints- 
bury, is ‘Selections from Defoe’s Minor Novels '—‘ Captain Sin- 
gleton,’: ‘ Moll Flanders,’ ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ ‘ Colonel Jack” 
and ‘Roxana.’ The extracts are connected by brief outlines of the 
intervening portions of the vee Tape on the whole, are more en- 
joyable than the complete works would be; for these are very 
unequal in quality and often extremely tedious for many successive 

es. Defoehada ‘fatal facility ’ in composition, which disgusted 
acaulay, ‘a faithful and omnivorus reader,’ while Charles Lamb, 
who understood the art of judicious ‘skipping,’ found the novels 
delightful. ($1. Macmillan & Co.\——A NEw issue in the dainty 
Stott Library is Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici, and Other 
Essays,’ edited with an appreciative introduction by Dr. D. L. 
Roberts. The ‘other essays’ are the ‘Christian Morals,’ the 
‘Letter to a Friend,’ and the ‘ Urn Burial,’ which we wonder that 
the Cremation Society has not reprinted as a ‘campaign docu- 
ment.’ This is a rich treasure to be packed in an exquisitely 
printed booklet which one could actually put into his vest-pocket. 
(75 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 


AN ARGUMENT in favor of woman’s suffrage is furnished by 
Sarah Ellen Blackwell, who tells the story of the great services to 
the United States Government rendered during the Civil War of 
one of her own sex. Anna Ella Carroll of Maryland was a mili- 
tary genius, and, besides furnishing maps of her own making, gave 
such advice as enabled Lincoln, Grant and the Union generals to 
achieve victories, in campaigns which might have resulted in failure 
if conducted along other lines. The merits and abilities of this 
highly educated woman were recognized by Benjamin F. Wade, 
Thomas A. Scott, Cassius M.-Clay and others, and bills for her re- 
lief and proper financial reward have been brought up in Congress, 
but always, it is all , defeated through military jealousy, or 
through the apathy of ignorance. The author of this volume, 
who calls Miss Carroll ‘the great unrecognized member of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet,’ has compiled from family records and Congres- 
sional documents, the story of Miss Carroll’s services as the writer 
of rey ‘which ought to have made her a minister of state,” 
and as the deviser of ‘military movements that ought to have 
given her a high military rank.’ Apart from the argument against 
‘a male aristocracy’ and in favor of ‘a disfranchised class,’ the 
services of Miss Carroll demand from the Government ample pe- 
cuniary and honor-conferring recognition. ($1.10. 1710F Street, 
Washington: S. E. Blackwell.) 


CAPT. ROBERT WEIR and J. Moray Brown write learnedly on 
‘Riding and Polo’ in a recent volume of that entertaining sports- 
man’s collection, the Badminton Library. The ‘bob-tailed’ Eng- 
lish thoroughbred prances plentifully through the illustrated pages, 
and shows all manner of vicious, dangerous, troublesome, or grace- 
ful tricks, according as he is ridden by an amateur on one ‘born in 
the purple.’ Riding to hounds, saddle-horses, horse-training, race 
riding, the history of horsemanship from Achilles and the Centaurs, 
the colonial horse, and hints how to ride—all this is so illustrated 
and explained that even Mr. Pickwick and his pals can understand 
and practise the Homeric art. Each article in the handy encyclo- 
peedia is by a duke, an earl, an ‘honorable,’ or an expert—all syn- 
onymous terms in horsey England, where the golden calf is rivalled 
by Pegasus alone. As to Polo, it is duly traced back to a high an- 
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cestry—to the Persian ‘Shahnameh,’ or Book of Kings, in which 
Firdausi gives a vivid description of it. It is an Eastern sport, like 
chess, but its supremacy has passed to the West, where it has be- 
came a pastime for ponies and princes. The combination of 
€questrian skill, skill with the stick, strategy and discipline which 
it exhibits, make of it a sport fascinating in the extreme and not 
without a pleasurable peril to the players. Itit an admirable game 
for cavalrymen, and teaches a sure seat in the saddle, celerity and 


adroitness of movement, and a quick eye, while the polo-pony be-° 


comes as pliant as a reed, and twists and turns like wire under the 
evolutions of the contestants, ($3.50. Little, Brown & Co.) 





A NEAT LITTLE book in blue aud gold, by Eliza F. Pollard, 
tells of ‘Florence Nightingale, the Wounded Soldier’s Friend.’ 
Though associated in our minds with a generation long past, since 
her great work was in the Crimean War, which antedated even 
our Civil War, yet Florence Nightingale, as Miss Pollard reminds 
us, is still living. The noble story pad life is told in interesting 
style, and one wonders which was the greater work—what Miss 
Nightingale actually did for the war-broken soldiers, or the influ- 
ence she exerted in making the calling of a nurse so honorable. 


Even when a young git) iss Nightingale gave evidence of the 
os within her. Her first patient was a shepherd’s dog, which 
she brought back to.en and life, after his master had given him 


up on account of a wounded leg caused by boys throwing stones. 
Later on, she found help and inspiration in the exampie of Pastor 
Fliedner, whose training-school for nurses at Kaiserwerth in Ger- 
many was one of the best in Europe, and probably the first of 
those model institutions now socommon, With many a sprightly 
anecdote and in pleasing diction, a full account of her work at 
Scutari and in the East, as well as in England, is given, and the 
book will make a capital addition to the Sunday-school library. (75 
cts. F. H. Revell Co.) 





Magazine Notes 


THOREAU maintained that one should have no definite end in view 
nor any specified measure of time in walking, and Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne in the April Lippincott's says that it was merely a piece of 
affectation on Thoreau’s part. It depends, we should say, on what 
one walks for—pleasure, or muscle, or the gate-money. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s portrait, at the head of his article, might do duty for John 
Burns. In reality, he is a handsome man. A more likely-lookin 
lot of portraits are those of Bakounin, Hertzen, Roussakoff an 
other nihilists in an article on ‘ Nihilism and the Famine,’ by the 
Countess Norraikow. Sad but true is the account, by Melville 
Phillips, of the way books are reviewed in the offices of most daily 
papers. True also, we are sure, and quite as strange, though not 
the least sad, is the story with which he winds u tis account of 
‘The Literary Editor. —-Modern Genoa with her docks and 
monuments, ancient Genoa with her Baron Lanajoli and Colum- 
bus’s house—such is the dual theme of the opening article, by Mr. 
Murat Halstead, in the April Cosmopolitan. ‘The Rustic Dance,’ 
a sentimental-humorous poem by Irving Batcheller, is capitally il- 
lustrated by Frederick Remington. Elsie Anderson de Wolfe's 
‘Romance of Old Shoes’ is of the famous collection of Jules Jac- 

uemart in the Cluny Museum. There are illustrations galore of 
fe —- Flemish Pye —— and are es oes, old 
pers, 0) ts and old stockings. Ernest Ingersoll writes of 
that ‘ Living Opal’ and terror of little fishes, the squid. There is 
a Russian story, ‘ Princess Ratazdnoff,’ by Casimir M. Podgarski, 
with drawings by Henry Sandham, and a personal account of the 
eee of Russian storytellers, Count Leon Tolstoi, by Madame 

10) . 

Of the two portraits of Walt Whitman by Mr. J. W. Alexander in 
the April py aol the sketch on page 707 is much the more satis- 
factory as a likeness. Mr. Abbey does the humans, and especially 
the lovers, in his illustrations to ‘The Tempest’ extremely well ; 
his Ariel and Caliban are commonplace. Mr. Lang has evidently 
had his stomach spoiled for the fairy business also, first, as one 
suspects, by a surfeit of folk-lore, and then by some icy French 
criticism of a French version on top of that. But, with his usual 
amiability, he finds a word to say for Caliban. An interest- 
ing a oe sketch, by James Richardson, of the ‘ Ancient Lake 
Region of America ’—from the great Salt Lake to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia and all the deserts circumjacent,—precedes an illustrated 
article on Lake Superior by Julian Ralph. The continuation of 
Messrs, Millet and Parsons's journey down the Danube presents 
some curious pictures of the Wienerthor of Hainburg, with its in- 
scribed roof, petticoated ts of Hundsheim and a woman 
of Theben half a dozen big tubs, telescoped into one 


another, on her back. A sketch of ‘ An Indian Fair in the Mexi- 
can Hot Country,’ by Sylvester Baxter, includes an account of a 
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curious ‘hunter's dance,’ in the s 
danced by boys in animal masks and painted What is in 
some respects a new version of the recovery and burning of Shel- 
ley’s body, fortified by official documents, is given by Guido Biagi.. 
There are pictures of Shelley’s house, the scene of the cremation, 
and a group of living witnesses of the act. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of Eugene Lawrence's ‘ The Mystery of Columbus’ 
is the abundance of notes, referring to the writer’s authorities. In 
passing from the Easy Chair to the Study, one is hardly conscious 
that he has <? from one department of the magazine to another, 
so much alike in tone are the mellow musings of Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Warner. The latter, succeeding Mr. Howells this month, pays 
the tribute due to his vigorous predecessor, and devotes the rest of 
his space to a deserved ere ~4 of Prof. Lounsbury’s Chaucer. Mr. 
Page, taking possession of the Drawer, as Mr. Warner’s successor, 
finds in it—and brings to light—a good story of Marse Satan. 


Mr. Stedman, in his second paper on ‘The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry,’ in the April Century, asks a question in three 
words which it takes three thousand times as many words 
to answer. The question is a very old one—‘ What is Poe- 
try?’ And the answer is spread out over—or condensed into— 
nine of type. The definition of the word ‘poetry,’ of 
which answer is an expansion, is given in three lines, printed 
in italics :—‘ Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, expressing 
the invention, taste, thought, passion, and insight, of the human 
soul.’ Lotto is the ‘Italian Old Master’ of whom Mr. Stillman 
writes, Mr. Cole’s engraving of his ‘ Three Ages of Man’ being 
the frontispiece of the number. One of the two authors of ‘ The 
Naulahka,’ the late Wolcott Balestier, is commemorated in an ex- 
ceedingly interesting ‘ appreciation’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a 
sonnet, ‘In Memoriam,’ by wy ne R. Campbell ; and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, Chapter V. of whose ‘ Characteristics’ is given this month, 
is praised as a minor poet in an Open Letter from Prof. George E. 
Woodberry, a most discriminating critic. ‘Look here, upon this 
picture, and on this’ might have n the motto of Mr. Isaac B. 
Potter in writing of ‘Our Common Roads’; for every picture of a 
villainous way is balanced by one that tempts the foot or wheel. 
What most of the ‘common roads’ of America have in common is 
mud; in some of these illustrations it is so deep that wagons have 
had to be abandoned in it : and the pictures are drawn from pho- 
tographs! The Rev. Dr. Griffis writes an illustrated article to 
prove that no achievement of a “<< American commander in a 
single ship su that of David McDougal in the Wyoming at 
Shimonoséki, which has been ignored because it happened on the 
farther side of the globe during our Civil War. Special mention is 
deserved by ex-Postmaster General James’s paper on ‘ The Ocean 
Postal Service,’ Hubert P. Whitmarsh’s plain tales of pearl-hunting 
in diving-dresses, and ‘Starving at Taskoma,’ by John Heard, Jr. 
There is, as usual, an abundance of poetry. 

The new series of articles on the condition of the poor in large 
cities opens promisingly in the April number of Scrzdner’s with one 
on what the author calls the ‘Social Awakening in London.’ The 
‘social awakening’ is taking place in a variety of ways, and shows 
itself in such various institutions as the People’s Palace, Toynbee 
Hall, and the different workingmen’s clubs. The article brings 
out clearly the practically socialistic conditions under which 
masses 0} ple actual %. live in London. It is illustrated with 
many sketches by Hugh Thomson and others, of Salvation Army 
doings, socialist meetings and the like. ‘The New Parks of the 
City of New York’ are described by E. S. Nadal, with pictures of 
some of the more romantic spots in Pelham Bay, Bronx and Van 
Cortlandt Parks. Mr. William F. Apthorp tells of the ‘ Unsub- 
ventioned Theatre and Orchestral Concerts of Paris’; and Mr. 
Frank Mandy of ‘Golden Mashonaland,’ which, he predicts, will 
become a great fruit and grain raising country, but which, at 
ent, to judge from the illustrations, is a country filled with bullock 
wains and beehive huts. Some clever sketches from life by the 
late Charles Keene illustrate a short eg article by Mr 
George Somes Layard. Ex-Senator Edmund G. Ross relates how 
the proceedings in the impeachment trial of President Johnson 
jooked to him, thus beginning another new series of articles on 
« Historic Moments.’ 

‘ Municipal Problems of New York and London’ is the Jzece de 
résistance of the April Review of Reviews. It will be attacked 
with special relish by the reader, for the reason that it has been 

repared by the American editor of the magazine, Dr. Albert 

haw, who is well-known for his studies of local government in 
English and Continental towns. In treating of ‘London's New 
Government, its Framework and its Results,’ he recurs to a theme 
which he has already discussed in an American magazine. As 
Americans are gradually getting to know, the British metropolis 
is governed by a Conaty Council, which has been in existence only 
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robes. 
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since 1889, but is a body of such importance as readily to 
command the services of men like Lord Rosebery and Sir John 
Lubbock, the former of whom has been re-eleeted to its Chairman- 
ship. The fact that the present Chairman will probably be suc- 
ceeded by a young member unknown in national —_— shows that 
the government of London is a field large enough for the develop- 
ment and honorable reward of political ability. That the govern- 
ment of our own misruled metropolis might afford a similar 
attraction for men of character and parts, Dr. Shaw firmly believes ; 
and one of the most ‘ soberly feasible and wholly desirable’ means 
to that end is, he holds, the expansion of the city so as to include 
the 3,000,000 of people on Manhattan, Staten and Long Islands, 
for whose inclusion within the-limits of the ‘greater New York’ 
Mr. Andrew H. Green has long been laboring so zealously. This 
’ article, with its map and many portraits, though it is the only one 
to which we call attention, is by no means the only one in the 126 
es of the Review this month. Admirers of the editor of the 
nglish edition, Mr. T. W. Stead, will doubtless rejoice at being 
treated, for the second time in the brief history of the magazine, to 
a frontispiece portrait of that diffident journalist. 

Mr. William Henry Bishop, in the April A¢/antzc, begins to tell 
of his house-keeping experience in Europe, of historic manors near 
Dinan, of a month at Versailles, and a fifth floor flat in Paris. In 
the latter city he found the neighborhood of the Invalides the best, 
Montmartre too shabby and raffish, the Latin quarter—for suita- 
ble apartments—too dear. The country about Parisis getting built 
up like the country about New York, and is almost as high-priced 
as the city; but at St. Germain, where the painter Hennessy has 
established himself, one can get his money’s worth—if he is fond of 
Gaulish antiquities. In a small but select lot of ‘American Sea 
Songs,’ collected by Alfred M. Williams, we find, along with a 
number of other ‘ shanties,’ the best of its kind, ‘ The Yankee Man 0’ 
War,’ in which the ‘old saltees’ should have been printed with a 
capital S. It relates to an — of Paul Jones’s. ‘The Constitu- 
tion and the Guerriére,’ which is given in full, is not so good a song 
as ‘Halifax Station,’ describing the same fight, of which a few 
stanzas are quoted. The best of the ‘Ballad of the Essex’ is its 
title ‘A Pleasant new Song: Chaunted by Nathan Whiting (through 
his nose) for the amusement of the galley-slaves aboard the 
Pheebe, who are allowed to sing nothing but Psalms.’ Farragut, 
who was midshipman on board the Essex during her famous cruise, 
is the subject of a short article by Edward Kirk Rawson. ‘Some 
Notes on French Impressionism,’ by Cecilia Waern, show knowl- 
edge of a subject much written of and, as a rule, with little under- 
standing. 
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The ‘ Globe’ Edition on India Paper.—Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. have lately brought out a new issue of the ‘ Globe’ edition on 
India paper. The book was remarkably compact and handy be- 
fore, but in this new form its bulk and weight are reduced about 
one-half. The 1146 pages occupy exactly one inch in thickness, 
and the typography is clearer than in the old edition. 

I see that nearly all the misprints (of which I had noted fifty- 
five on the fly-leaf of the copy I have used for many years) are, 
now corrected. Of those that remain only one is worth mention- 
ing—‘a tuft of earth’ for ‘a turf of earth’ on page 146 (‘ Love’s 
Labour's Lost,’ iv. 290). There is no authority for ‘tuft,’ accord- 
ing to the collation of texts in the ‘ Cambridge’ edition ; and it is 
curious that Schmidt, in his ‘ Lexicon,’ should cite the passage 
under ¢u/ft, adding in a note that the old editions have ¢urvf. He 
refers, as editors and commentators uniformly do nowadays, to the 
line-numbers of the ‘ Globe’; and, using that edition for his cita- 
tions, he assumed that #z/¢ was one of the modern ‘various read- 
ings’ instead of a misprint. 


Shakespeare on Friendshif—Mr. H. Clay Trumbull, in his 
unique and admirable monograph on ‘Friendship the Master Pas- 
sion’ (Philadelphia, 1891), gives some fifteen pages (327-341) to 
Shakespeare as friend and delineator of friendship. Naturally he 
dwells chiefly on the Sonnets, the first one hundred and twenty- 
six of which are probably addressed to one and the same friend— 
aman, nota woman. ‘The plays,’ he remarks, ‘give incidental 
illustration of friendship’s beauty and power ; but it is in his match- 
less series of Sonnets that we have the specific proof of his inspira- 
tion as a poet through the force of this master-passion of our race.’ 
He quotes Furnivall several times here, but I wonder that he does 
not cite the apt comparison—as true as it is beautiful—with which 
that critic sums up the matter: ‘We may look upon the Sonnets 
as a piece of music, or as Shakespeare’s pathetic sonata, each 
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melody introduced, dropped again, brought in again with varia- 
tions, but one full strain of love and friendship through the whole.” 

Mr. Trumbull, it seems to me, hardly does justice to the striking 
pictures of friendship, and especially of manly friendship, in the 
plays. He refers to the school-day friendship of Helena and 

ermia in the ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’; to the ‘mirror of 
true friendship’ that Cassius holds before Brutus when he says, 
‘ A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities,’ etc.; and the unselfish 
fidelity of Valentine to the faithless and good-for-nothing Proteus 
in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’; but he does not allude to 
finer examples, like those of Antonio and Bassanio, and of Hamlet 
and Horatio. Has the poet described any parting of lovers that is 
more tender and pathetic than the parting of Antonio and his 
friend, as Salarino tells it ? 

A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 

Bassanio told him he would make some speed 

Of his return ; he answer’d, ‘ Do not so ; 

Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew’s bond which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love’ [loving mind]. 
* * * * * 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand ; and so they parted. 

Furnivall says :—‘ The true motto for the first group [126] of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets is to be seen in David's words: “ I am dis- 
trest for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been 
tome. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of wo- 
man.” We have had them reproduced for us Victorians, without 
their stain of sin and shame, in Mr. Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” ” 
And have we not a reproduction of them here, equally sinless and 
stainless, in this drama of friendship no less than of love, written 
some years after the Sonnets ? 

‘On’ for ‘ Of.’—A correspondent in Boston refers to ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ i. 2. 20: ‘Why not on Proteus as of all the 
rest’ ; adding that Hudson says the line ‘ gives an instance of o# and 
of used interchangeably.’ It may be so regarded; but the ox is 
suggested by the preceding line, ‘To censure thus on lovely gen- 
tlemen’ (that is, pass judgment on them), while of may possibly 
be used in a slightly different sense—‘as in respect of all the rest.” 
I do not know of any absolutely clear instance of oz and of in the 
same sense in the same sentence. 


Maxcy's Edition of ‘Hamilet,—Mr. C. L. Maxcy, of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Academy, has made a school edition of ‘Hamlet’ (Ginn & 
Co., 50 cents), in which he aims to avoid what he regards as the 
fault of many other editions, namely, ‘critical mo¢es, notes, always 
notes,’ the use whereof ‘te pronounces ‘ wrong, and harmful as well.” 
He has so far yieldec to ‘the suggestion of teachers of experi 
ence,’ as to append ‘a few explanatory notes.’ Some of these 
are not likely to be satisfactory to ‘teachers of experience,” 
while to the inexperienced, or those who have no critical editions 
to consult, they will be worse than useless. For instance, all that 
is given under the famous cruz, ‘the dram of eale’ is ‘ eale obso- 
lete form of ale.’ Ealeis not given among the various old English 
forms of a/e in the ‘New English Dictionary’; and a/e as a sub. 
stitute for ea/e is about the worst of the many intolerably bad ones 
that have been suggested. It was proposed by the printer Jackson, 
whose ‘emendations’ are the laughing-stock of critical scholars. 
Mr. Maxcy retains in his text the original reading :-— 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 


What will the average student or teacher make of this by simply 
putting a/e for eale ? 

The note on ‘ The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are 
tickled o’ the sere’ is : ‘those who are ready to laugh on small. provo- 
cation.” A bright boy might guess as much as this from the con- 
text; but, if he had the curiosity to ask why ‘tickle o’ the sere” 
should have that meaning, how many of the teachers could answer 
the question without further assistance? The expression was a 
puzzle to all the editors and commentators until about twenty years 
ago (1871) when Dr. Nicholson happened to light on the clue to it. 

Re ie notes are ap cag 50 * or instance, in ex- 
ining ‘to play at ats with ‘em’ by ‘ ninepins.’ ats 
sr a game 8. different from Bi ig The ps lay mg 
might be used as loggats to be thrown at a mark, but a schoolboy 
would see the difficulty of setting them up to be bowled at. 
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Mr. Maxcy substitutes a set of guestzons for the ordinary notes ; 
but nine out of ten of these are such as the average teacher might 
be trusted to ask without assistance from an editor, though the an- 
swers to gue aad them are so obvious that his pupils would laugh 
at him for asking them. The four pages of ‘ questions on 
the play ’ at the end of the book are less pueri 


‘ Shakespeariana’ on Browning Quotations,—Mr. John W. Bell 
writes to the 7rzdune as follows :— 

In the current Critic, Dr. W. J. Rolfe resents the imputation of Shake- 
Speariana that he was responsible for the insertion in the last edition of 
* Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations’ of eighty-nine es from Browning. 
What Shakespeariana demurred to was the giving to Browning credit for 
nineteen more ‘familiar quotations’ than Burns, and more than three 
times as many as Macaulay or Thomson, or six times as many as to 
Chesterfield, characterizing them rather as ‘ quotations which certain 
poene think. ought to be familiar’ than ‘familiar quotations.’ Dr. 

olfe retorts rather naively that ‘ he has heard them quoted.’ 

I did resent the reference to the eighty-nine quotations as ‘ Dr- 
Rolfe’s exuberant Browning boom,’ and explained that, at Mr. 
Bartlett’s request, I had furnished about 4a// of them, ‘ taking only 
such as I had seen quoted, some of them many times ’"—not ‘heard 
quoted,’ as Mr. Bell misquotes. I did not discuss the question 
whether all the quotations are ‘familiar’ or not, as that is Mr. 
Bartlett’s concern, not mine. He was, however, unquestionably 
right in deciding that the increasing interest in Browning justified 
the increased space given to the poet in this revised edition of his 
invaluable manual. 
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THE PICTURE of a sturdy New England farmer hangs in the 
office of the well-known publishers, Lee & Shepard, a farmer of 
robust visage apparently marked by the same strong cords, rather 
than lines, of expression which Quin detected in bluff old Macklin’s 
face, and set off, as in a frame, by the gray hair and long white 
beard of old-fashioned cut. A patriarch of ancient stamp, one 
would say, when merely glancing at the picture—a strong-minded, 
simple tiller of the soil. Yet, in fact, there was more than strength 
behind that face—there was skill in music and skill in the literature 
of music, a bright appreciation of the fineness of nature and a 
keen appreciation of the wit of the human mind. Readers of The 
Century have met with his articles on bird music and have been 
delighted with them. Now his book upon the same subject, ro- 
mantically called ‘Wood Notes Wild’ and described in my last 
letter, is published by the house in whose office his picture hangs. 

A posthumous book it is, for the author, Simeon Pease Cheney, 
died nearly two years ago, while at work upon his loved volume. 
He lived in Franklin, a country town some thirty miles. from Bos- 
ton, and there enjoyed the life of farmer, music-teacher and-phil- 
osopher. The neighbors would often come to talk with him on 
town affairs, and being directed to the cornfield would hunt in vain 
for their friend until, wandering into the woodland, they would 
find the veteran lover of nature, hoe in hand, but forgetful of all 
ones duties, following in wrapt admiration a songster of 

e forest, and listening with careful ear to every note the little fel- 
low was pouring out. The denizens of the wood, though they 
were unconscious of the fact, never had a more enthusiastic auditor 
than this same New England farmer. He had never read Audp- 
bon or Wilson until after he delved deeply into his avocation of 
bird-loving, but he had never missed an opportunity to study the 
feathered race from its own teaching. He always maintained that 
the careless or distant listener failed to hear the beauties of the 
shrill songs, and that only by getting close to the bird could many 
of its delicate, tripping notes be caught. 

Music was in the soul of such a man. He had no need of the 
concert-halls and theatres of the cities ; everything in nature sang 
tohim. One ge | night, as I was told by a friend of his, while 
sitting with his wife by the kitchen fire, Mr. Cheney suddenly raised 
a warning finger. In the silence that ensued nothing could be 
heard but the drip, drip, drip of the water from the roof coursing 
down to the cistern. ‘Don’t you hear that music,’ exclaimed the 
gifted man—for such a man is giftedin a certain way; I will sing 
it to you in a moment,’ But his companions heard nothing except 
the monotonous drip-drip-drip. ‘It is that,’ he exclaimed, ‘the 
water falling in the cistern; it makes music by its rhythm and its 
change of sound,’ and his wife, who was imbued with much of the 


husband's sense of harmony, then declared she, too, heard the very . 


notes which he, in imitation of the rain, chanted to her. His en- 
thusiasm seems eccentric, but it was a gift of nature that brought 
him much happiness. 

Another new book coming from Lee & Shepard's is ‘ Witchcraft 
in Salem Village in 1692.’ The author, Mr. Winfield S. Nevins, 
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has already accomplished much in the way of local history, and 
his ‘Old Naumkeag’ stands on the shelves of many a New Eng- 
land library. His new book gives the details of the famous trials 
in a form not given in other works on witchcraft, and also shows 
that the prosecutions were not confined to Salem, as so many have 
sup’ I was told the origin of the book by a friend of the 
author a day ortwoago. Mr..Nevins, being President of the School 
Board and a member of the High School Committee of Salem, was 
called upon to examine a history of the United States, and in doing 
so read in a paragraph about witchcraft that ‘about twenty per- 
sons, mostly Indians and old women, were executed.’ He knew 
this was not correct, and thought he would write a short article 
about it for the newspapers. But when he began to search for 
details he could not find what he wanted in any one work, even in 
Upham’s great volumes, for the story had never been told as re- 
— the individuals prosecuted, and never fully told in its generab 
orm save by Upham in his work, This convinced Mr. Nevins 
that there was a gap to fill. Four years he devoted to studying 
and writing the work. His researches have been published in 
The New England Magazine, preliminary to their book publica- 
tion. Mr. Nevins is now at work upon an article for the same 
magazine upon Hawthorne’s New England life. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day on Sunday, and the tributes he received must have been pleas- 
ing, for they were both numerous and suggestive of deep friend- 
ship. In speaking of his Cosmopolitan work, Dr. Hale said to.a 
reporter that he liked to have the Social Problems department, for 
he could write just what he pleased. ‘I have been writing Social 
Problems ever since Mr. Walker became editor of the magazine,’ 
he said, ‘and I am surprised how many people read the articles. 
But I thought I had lost all my lady friends after they began to 
read the articles on women’s works. It took them a long’ time to 
find out that I had written upon the subject, and when they did, 
they were indignant ; they denied that the picture was correct.” 
Dr. Hale received from Mr. Walker this very pleasant telegram :— 
‘The staff of 7he Cosmopolitan pray that you may have many 
more years in which to love and aid your fellow-men.’ Another 
interesting point to which Dr. Hale referred, in speaking of his 
birthday, was that he was the only reporter who took Webster’s 
speech, delivered in 1850, in which the great orator denounced 
Massachusetts for her attitude after his famous 7th of March 
speech. Dr. Hale happened to be in the crowd around the Revere 
House, and, not seeing any other reporter present, had the enter- 
prise to take down the speech. But for his notes, as he says, that 
address might never have been printed. 

To the reception to Dr. Hale last night came many friends, and 
many letters bom absent friends. Mr. John G. Whittier sent the 
following tribute :— 

Never fails thy heart to greet 
Noble deeds with warmest beat. 
Hands of want and souls in pain 
Have not sought thy door in vain. 
Thou hast kept thy fealty good 
To the human brotherhood. 

Mark Twain wrote :—‘ To.a man whose heart is always young, 
there is no such thing as old age.’ Dr. George MacDonald, the 
English author, presumably referring to his American visit of 1872, 
wrote :—‘ With the best of good wishes for the birthday of one 
who was good to me twenty years ago. When we meet next, I 
hope I shall be able to say something pleasant; and meet we shall, 
thank God, if not in our old age, then in our eternal youth.’ 

The question having been raised here in Boston whether Mr. 
Alcott ever lived at the Wayside in Concord, the home of the late 
Daniel Lothrop, it may be well to quote what Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
has declared in print. He states that not only did Mr. Alcott live 
there almost as many years as did Hawthorne, but that it was 
Alcott who terraced the hillside, planted the trees, and laid out 
the bathing-place for his children in the little brook in front. He 

urchased the estate for his wife in 1845 or 1846, says Mr. San- 

rn, and christened it Hillside. The house was then of rather 
shabby character, but was soon adorned in picturesque fashion. 
Hawthorne bought the place, and changed its name to Wayside, 
and some years later, after his return from Europe, made a num- 
ber of changes, including the building of the tower. Mr. Alcott’s 
urchase of the Orchard house estate adjoining made him a neigh- 
ee of Hawthorne's during the war period. Hawthorne's son-in- 
law, Mr. George Parsons Lothrop, was a later occupant of the 
Wayside. 

The Chicago University, endowed by Mr. Rockefeller, is making 
strenuous efforts to secure prominent Eastern professors, but the 
members of the Harvard Faculty resist the golden offers with a 
remarkable loyalty to their present home. The Harvard salary 
for a professor is $4000, with a few endowed professorships valued 
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at $5000. Prof. John Williams White was offered $7000 to take 
oe of the Greek department at Chicago, but declined; and 
. G. H. Palmer and his wife, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, for- 
merly President of Wellesley, have been offered respectively $7000 
and Sices a year, and then $7000 and $5000 respectively, but it is 
understood that they also have declined this liberal proffer. 
BosTOoNn, April 5, 1892. GHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 
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THE LONDON PAPERS have been making sport of a certain 
Capt. Devereux for his disastrous collision with The Literary 

orld of that city. The gallant warrior wrote, over an assumed 
name, a book called ‘ Roughing it After Gold,’ and published it as 
a record of actual experience. The reviewer noticed it as one of a 
lot of ‘ New Novels,’ and convicted the author of bold prevarica- 
tion. Instead of knocking the paper (or its editor) down, Capt. D. 
sued it in the courts, lost his case, and had to pay the costs of the 
action. ‘ This fable,’ as The Evening Post truly observes, ‘ teaches 
that a critic sometimes knows how to classify a book better than 
its author, and also contains the moral that it is foolish to sue a 
writer for calling you a liar, only to have it proved in court that 
the charge was true.’ 





HERE IS A NEW view of the late Sage of Chelsea, painted pos- 
thumously by Mrs. John Stuart Blackie for The Strand Magazine:— 

‘One day,’ said Mrs. Blackie, ‘ I went to callon Mrs. Carlyle. It was 
in the afternoon of a very, very hot day. I was just saying good-bye, 
when it suddenly occurred to me to ask—referring of course to her hus- 
band—‘‘ May I see the great man?” Mrs. Carlyle took me down some 
dark kitchen stairs, and there, in a corner, with his trousers drawn up to 
his knees, sat Carlyle on a chair, with his feet and legs in a great tub of 
cold water!’ 

The writer’s husband, Prof. Blackie, who will be eighty-three 
years old in July, has needed no medical advice for over thirty years, 
and has never worn spectacles. He is ‘a patriarch in appearance, 
with classical features, and long pure white hair which reaches to 
h's shoulders ; but he has all the vitality of a young man. 

-A trip alone to Constantinople at the age of eighy-two is a good record. 
He attributes his robust health to the fact that he has always worked 
and lived, read and thought, on a system. He rises at 7.30 and break- 
fasts. The morning is occupied in work and correspondence. The 
—— air claims him every day for two hours before dinner, and Mor- 
= foran hour after the midday meal. No hard work after nine. 

nless he has a lecture or other engagement, the evening finds him 
pisying a game of backgammon with his wife, and he opens the door of 

is bedroom as the cloc’ 


is chiming twelve. 

PROF. BLACKIE has two mottoes which ‘ guide every movement 
of his life.’ You cannot receive a letter from him without finding his 
motto penned in Greek characters in his own handwriting in the left- 
hand corner of the envelope. ‘He puts it in the corner of every 
envelope he finds about the place, his servants’ included. “Adopt 
it,” he says, “ and it will turn earth into heaven, it will revolution- 
ize society in the twinkling of an eye.”” For the benefit of my 
readers I give the words that can accomplish so much, and recom- 
mend them—parti the second one—to our city reformers. 
The first is“ Speak the truth in love” (Ephes. iv., 15); the second, 
xa@Aena ré xadé (“All noble things are difficult to do.”)’ 


IN A DAILY newspaper I read that Max O’Rell has been writing 
a new book, which is to bear the queer title of ‘ English Pharisees, 
French Crocodiles, and other Anglo-French Typical Characters.’ 
* He dedicates the book to “ Jonathan,” saying :—“ I have drawn a 
few sketches for you. Perhaps they will show you that people can 
be happy without rolling in wealth or living in a furnace.”’ Well 
rather! For my part, I should be happier in a refrigerator than in 


a furnace. But perhaps what M. Blouét really said was ‘in a pa/- 
ace. 











THe CuicaGo Herald of Sunday, March 27, intimated ‘that the 
Common Council of that Wesfern metropolis was about to appro- 
priate $50,000 for a school for the blind. In the three columns 
dev in that connection to the subject of instruction for the 
sightless, I find an interesting item about a well-known writer, lec- 
turer and explorer. Fifteen years ago the lady now known as 
Mrs. Fren: on, then Dr. May French, was practising med- 
icine in Chi She married Mr. Eli S. Sheldon of that city ; 
but the point of the Hzra/d’s story is not her marriage, but the aid 
and encouragement she gave to a young blind man in his studies 
for the medical profession. His name is Dr. Babcock, and he is 
now a successful in lung and throat diseases, in which 
his acute ear make up for his lack of sight. 
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I WROTE A FEW WEEKS SINCE of the death of a man who was 
declared to have been Joseph Bonaparte’s valet de chambre, and 
commented on the frequent newspaper references, lately, to per- 
sons whose sole claim to notice was their connection, near or re- 
mote, with the founder of the Napoleonic dynasty. Napoleon and 
Joseph were born 120 to 125 years ago, and one would think the 
number of surviving persons who had come in personal contact 
with them must be exceeding small; yet every few months a new 
one turns up—if one may apply the phrase to persons who attract 
attention to themselves only by dying. Thirty-five years hence we 
shall hardly expect to hear of the death of any man or woman who 
had aught to do with the two brothers ; yet the 7zdune last month 
made room for this paragraph :— 
WASHINGTON’s BLACKSMITH DEAD 

WitmiNneTon, Del., March 25.—Louis Fell, a blacksmith by trade, 
the father of fourteen children, and who shod a horse ridden by George 
Washington, died here to-night, lacking but five years of being a cen- 
tenarian, He was in the seventy-first year of his married life. 





THE HEADLINE is the least surprising part of this item of intel- 
ligence. If Louis Felli lacked het hee years of being a centenarian, 
he must have been ‘ borned’ in 1797.. Now, Washington, who was 
born 160 years ago, died in 1799, when Louis was less than three 
years of age—pretty young to be shoeing horses! He could by no 
possibility have been ‘ Washington’s blacksmith.’ The horse he 
shod may have been ridden by Washington defore it came to his 
smithy ; it could not have been ridden by the General afterwards. 
At three, however, he may have ‘ shooed ’ the horse he is alleged 
to have ‘shod’; for if a cat may look upon a king, a three-year- 


yr may surely look upon a President, and ‘shoo’ the horse he 
rides. 





MR. WALTER BESANT has been writing on collaboration, taking 
as his text the introduction to Mr. Brander Matthews’s recent col- 
lection of collaborated stories entitled ‘With my Friends.’ He 
confesses that the experience of some writers makes against, rather 
than for, partnership composition. 


I have myself been exceptionally and greatly fortunate in my own 
ventures into the field of collaboration. But all are not so fortunate. 
I have known examples where the work has been simply rui ed through 
the partners being either unsuited to each other or ignorant of the proper 
methods of collaboration. In any case let the partnership be tentative 
at first, and, if successful, let it be carried on from book to book. But 
the best collaboration, as I have endeavored to point out, is that gained 
by talking the thing over. 





THE editor of Notes and Queries, London, complains of those 
correspondents who pester him with notes containing unnecessary 
queries. ‘Questions which are fully answered in a book so ac- 
cessible as Bartlett's “Familiar Quotations” come with irritating 
persistency,’ he declares. ‘The question as to the origin of the 
phrase “ Pour oil on troubled waters” presents itself every other 
week.’ The editor of American Notes and Queries could probably 
tell the same tale; and so could every editor of a notes-and-queries 
department in the daily, weekly or monthly periodicals throughout 
the world. In English-speaking lands, the ‘ oil on troubled waters’ 
is the most popular subject of inquiry. Pages 717 and 740 of 
Bartlett should be consulted by all who seek information concern- 
ing it. But the quotation, in its most popular form, does not seem 
ever to have been exactly placed. 





I FIND THE FOLLOWING array of modern instances in a recent 
Publisher's Weekly :-— 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when a poor lieutenant, took the agency for a 
work entitled ‘ L’ Histoire de la Révolution.’ In the foyer of the great 
palace of the Louvre can be seen to-day the great Emperor’s canvassing 
outfit with the long list of subscribers he secured. 

George Washington, when young, canvassed around Alexandria, Va., 
and sold over 200 copies of a work entitled ‘ Bydell’s American Savage.’ 

Mark Twain was a book agent. 

Longfellow sold books by subscription. 

fey uld, when starting in life, was a canvasser. 

aniel Webster paid his second term’s tuition at Dartmouth by 
handling ‘ De Tocqueville’s:America,’ in Merrimac County, New Hamp- 


Gen. U. S. Grant canvassed for ‘ Irving’s Columbus.’ 
Rutherford B. Hayes canvassed for ‘ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest.’ 
James G. Blaine began life as a canvasser for a ‘ Life of Henry Clay.’ 


Bismarck, when at Heidelberg, spent a vacation canvassing for one 
of Blumenbach’s handbooks. 





I FOUND IN AN educational journal the other day a little collec- 
tion of ‘Don'ts,’ and was particularly struck by this one :—‘ Don’t 
please don’t, say that New York City is located on Manhattan Isl- 
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and, Such a misuse of the verb ‘ to locate’ is trying to the nerves 
of the best lexi phers. New York is situated on Man- 
hattan Island.’ J should say, ‘Don’t, please don't, say either that 
New York City is located, or that it is situated, on Manhattan 
Island.’ A of it is; but the proportion of the city on the 
hither side of the Harlem is growing smaller every day. At the 
— rate of growth and pr it will not be many years be- 
ore the carved inscription on the marble building in Fourth Av- 
enue behind Grace Church will be helpful, and evoke a benisan 
instead of provoking a smile, as it does to-day. The legend runs: 
‘Grace House, New York City.’ 
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Walt Whitman, after Death. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The following letter, which will explain itself, was sent to The 
Evening Post, but the editor of that paper, for obvious reasons, 
refused to print it. I think it throws needed light on some phases 
of Whitman’s poetry. f B. 


To the Editor of The Evening Post :— 

SIR :—Will you permit me to say a word upon a certain point 
which you make against Walt Whitman in your survey of the 
poet’s life and works in your issue of the 28th > Your reviewer's 
opinion of the merits or demerits of Whitman's poetry is no con- 
cern of mine, but when he draws from that poetry an unwarranted 
inference with reference to the *s life and conduct, it is a con- 
cern of mine and of every friend of fair criticism. 

No one can get at the full meaning and value of ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ unless he keeps steadily in mind its essentially composite 
and dramatic character. The work, as a whole, is the drama of 
personality. The poet identifies himself with all types and condi- 
tions of men, and speaks now in this character, now in that. 

*‘ Agonies are one of my changes of garments.’ 

‘I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, I myself become the 

wounded person.’ 
Now he is the hounded slave: ‘I wince at the bite of the dogs’; 
now he is the ‘ mashed fireman, with breast-bone broken’; then an 
old artillerist : ‘I tell of my fort’s bombardment.’ Again he re- 
counts what befell at Alamo, as if he had been an eye-witness; 
then he takes part in an ‘old-time sea-fight,’ etc.,—everywhere 
identifying himself with the persons whose deeds he describes. 
He is all men in all places in all times. ‘Not a mutineer walks 
handcuff'd to jail but I am handcuffe’d to him and walk by his 
side.’ Again he places himself alongside of ‘felons on trial in 
court,’ and in his character of brother and equal of all men, con- 
fesses to every sin and dereliction in the Decalogue. 

In the group of poems from which you make your quotation, 
‘Children of Adam,’ the poet celebrates the male generating prin- 
ciple, and speaks for and through it. He is once more the Adamic 
man, the father, the begetter. 

* Curious here behold my resurrection after slumber, 

The revolving cycles, in their wide sweep, having brought me again, 

Amorous, mature, all beautiful to me, all wondrous.’ 

For the moment, he is the primitive Adam ; for the moment, he 
is the principle of generation, and all that grows out of this prin- 
ciple—all the excesses, all the lust and disorder, the ‘libidinous 
joys,’ the ‘drench of passion,’ ‘the orgies of young men,’ etc., 

e appropriates to himself, as if it was his personal experience. 
The inference of your reviewer that it was his experience, and that 
we have here the explanation of the breaking-down of his health, 
is entirely gratuitous, and betrays an unpardonable stupidity, to 
say nothing of malignity, on his part. 

hat Whitman’s life was entirely blameless in this respect, 
spect, I am not prepared to say, because I do not know. I think 
it highly probable that it was not, but that his partial paralysis 
was in any way traceable to any such cause, I am very sure 
is not the case. His paralysis resulted from the bursting of a ve 
small blood-vessel at the base of the brain—an accident to whic 
all robust full-blooded men are peculiarly liable, especially if they 
have been subject to great emotional strain, as Whitman was dur- 
ing the war. This accident greatly impairedshis powers of loco- 
motion, but after a little left his mind as clear and pion, | as ever. 
More than that, while Whitman was yet living on Long Island, he 
had a light sunstroke, from the effects of which he never entirely 
recovered ; this, with the hospital virus with which his system be- 
came inoculated during his long service in the army a ge and 
which coated him the first real sickness of his life, led to the shatter- 
ing of his health to which you refer. Then he was never a miser 


of his health or of himself; he bestowed himself and his substance 
freely upon all who had need of him. The principle that animated 
him as a man is well set forth in his poems on Prudence, ‘ the pru- 
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dence that walks abreast with time, space, reality,’ the prudence 
‘ that suits immortality.’ 

I have known Whitman intimately for nearly thirty years, and a 
cleaner, saner, more wholesome man in word and deed, I have 
never known. If my life depended upon it I could not convict him 
of one unclean word or one immoral act. 

He was always the picture of sweetness, sanity and health, even 
after his partial paralysis, up to within a few months of his death. 
No nan who had led a debauched life in any way could have made 
the impression of purity and nobility, upon old and young, male and 
female, that he made. In his personal make-up, he was probably the 
most composite man of genius of our times. A British expert on 
temperaments, who visited him a few years since, said he had, in 
curious combination, all four temperaments. Most of us have only 
two. 

One word more. Your reviewer says Whitman shares the ad- 
miration of his British readers with such men as Artemus Ward, 
‘ Josh Billings,’ the author of ‘Sam Slick,’ etc. Let me ask the 
names of the leading English men-of-letters that have expressed 
ao admiration for these authors? Has Prof. Dowden, or Robert 

ouis Stevenson, or Roden Noel, or William M. Rossetti, or Prof. 
Clifford, or John Addington Symonds ?—all staunch lovers of 
Whitman. From a letter from Symonds received by a friend of 
Whitman a few weeks since, I am permitted to quote these sen- 
tences :-— : 

‘I can never tell anyone what Whitman has done for me. Brought 
up in the purple of aristocratic school and university, provided with more 
money than is good for a young man, early married to a woman of noble 
nature and illustrious connections, I might have been a mere English 
——- had I not read ‘ Leaves of Grass’ in time. * * * It revo- 
utionized my previous conceptions, and made another man of me. 
* #* * He helped me to work at my chosen trade, literature, for bet- 
ter or for worse, as I was made to doit ; but he also made me love my 
brethren, and seek them out with more perhaps of passion than he would 
himself approve.’ 

WEST PARK, N. Y., March 30, 1892. JOHN BURROUGHS. 


THE FUNERAL 


OVER THREE THOUSAND people visited the little two-story 
frame house at 328 Mickle Street, Camden, in which the ‘good 
gray ” poet’s remains lay for a few hours, previous to interment, on 

ednesday of last week, March 30. Fortunately it was a fine 
day, for the funeral exercises were held beside the tomb in Harleigh 
Cemetery, in a tent which, though large, was not capacious enough 
to hold the crowd that gathered to attend them. Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams opened the services with Scriptural readings ; 
then Mr. Thomas B. Harned, Mr. Whitman’s lawyer, made an ad- 
dress, in which he truly said that the city of Camden is best known 
from having been Walt Whitman’s home. Dr. R. M. Bucke, the 

t’s biographer, followed Mr. Harned, and was himself succeeded 

y Dr. Daniel G, Brinton. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, who spoke 

last, praised his subject as the poet of life and love, of democracy 
and patriotism, and of ‘ the human race everywhere.’ 

The honorary pallbearers were Julian Hawthorne, Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
George W. Childs, John Burroughs, J. H. Johnston, Lincoln L. 
Eyre, J. H. Stoddart, Francis Howard Williams, Talcott Williams, 
Dr. R. M. Bucke, Thomas B, Harned, Horace S. Traubel, Judge 
Charles Garrison, H. L. Bonsall, the Rev. J. H. Clifford, Harrison 
S. Morris, Herbert H.. Gilchrist, H. D. Bush, Julius Chambers, 
Thomas Eakins and ex-Senator A. G. Cattell. Among those in 
attendance not named in this list were Mr. Moncure D,. Conway, 
Mr, Henry Walsh, Miss Helen E. Price, Mr. W. Sloane Kennedy 
of Boston and Dr. Alexander McAllister, one of the poet’s physi- 


cians. 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman was unable to be present, but 
sent his son, Arthur Stedman, who, as the editor of the volume of 
Whitman’s ‘ Selected Poems,’ also ye by a cabled request 
of Mark Twain, the firm of Charles L. Webster & Co. Mr. Sted- 
man was the bearer of an ivy-wreath; and with it came the fol- 
lowing ‘ Good-bye, Walt,’ from his father :-— 

Good-bye Walt ! 
Good-bye from all you loved of earth— 
Rock, tree, dumb creature, man and woman— 
To you their comrade human. 


The last assault 
Ends now; and now in some great world has birth 
A minstrel whose strong soul finds broader wings, 
More brave imaginings. 


Stars crown the ove 8 where your dust shall lie, 
Even as we say good-bye, 
Gesd-bee: old Walt! 
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Flowers were sent by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard W. Gilder, Mr. J. H. Johnston, Mrs. Fairchild of Boston, 
Prof. Geoffrey Buckwalter, Mr. John Whitman Wilder, and the 
Whitman Fraternity of Bolton, England. 

Harper's Monthly for April contains two portraits of Whitman, 
and a written two or three years ago to accompany a painting 
of ‘The Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ As was to be expected, 
the lines are free from sentimentalism or vain regrets. 

Mr. Whitman’s literary executors are Dr. R. M. Bucke of London, 
Ontario, and Mr. Horace L. Traubel of Camden. 


THE BATTLE NoT YET ENDED 

THAT Whitman’s death has not reconciled his champions and 
detractors, his admirers and despisers, is clearly shown in the 
newspaper comments the event has called forth. ‘He lived long 
enough, says the Washington American, ‘to know that public 
opinion had largely forgiven his offenses, and that he was every- 
where esteemed, and by thousands of his countrymen greatly be- 
loved,’ Yet the New York Evening Post (in an article discussed 
in another column) attributes his premature physical collapse to 
immorality in early manhood. The Boston Beacon, however, says 
‘the heart of the man was sweet, sound and pure’; and the Cam- 
den Post, speaking of the discoveries made at the autopsy upon 
his body, says:—‘A perfect wreck, almost destitute of lungs, and 
suffering other ailments besides paralysis, he made no moan and 
fought the battle of life to the last with cheery courage and un- 
flinching determination, and his last work, instead of being the 
dribbling of disease and the sombre sentiment of the ever-present 
premonition of death, was among his best work.’ 

To The Independent, his designation as ‘ the good, gray poet’ 
‘fails of the —- and supreme infelicity of the aor. definition 
of the crab, in that time had made him gray.’ ‘He wrote the 
noisiest, noisomest stuff ever called poetry, in lines beginning with 
a capital letter, and whose elusive dactyllic suggestion had a habit 
of dribbling out into utter prose.’ To The Christian Union he 
presents a very different appearance :—‘ To understand Whitman 
at all, one must not only approach him with an open mind, but 
with the patience which endures and suffers. Such an approach 
will be rewarded by the discovery of a man of extraordinary inter- 
est and a work of very uncommon force.’ 

The Springfield Repudiican, under the headline ‘Walt Whit- 
man, “ the Only One,”’ declares that ‘ an original, unique and great 
force in American literature, a philosopher, poet and prophet of 
American life, and one of its immortal representatives, has departed 
this mode of life for another and ampler mode.’ But the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, living just across the river from the prophet, 
being therefore in his own country, and having withal an antipathy 
to the unconventional, disposes of him and of Robert Browning 
and several others in a breath—probably deeming it too great an 
honor to devote a whole article to any one of these, its pet aver- 
sions. ‘There is not much profit in seeking the causes of his 
notoriety abroad,’ the editor rules, ‘but it may reasonably enough 
be attributed to that disposition to exploit the new, the unknown, 
and especially the unknowable, that gave rise to Pre-Raphaelitism, 
to Browningism, to Burne-Jonesism, to Ibsenism, and to the several 
other fads that have run their course among our British cousins 
and have been faithfully followed by their imitators on this side of 
the sea. * * His death may revive interest in his writings 
for the moment, but the Whitman fad is already on the wane in 
England, Scandinavik and other outlandish claimants taking his 
place, and it can hardly be long sustained here. The utterance of 
shocking exclamations and bawling out of forbidden things is not 
- the way to immortality, and Walt Whitman’s notoriety will pres- 
ently be among the bruits properly forgotten.’ 

Close observers in England are unable to accept the 7e/egraph's 
diagnosis. Mr. Harold Frederic, for instance, cables as follows to 
the New York 7imes :-— 

Casual Americans happening to be in England during the week must 
be ee bay to see the amount of space the English papers de- 

voted to Walt Whitman. Jt is no exaggeration to say his death created 
twice the amount of comment that Lowell’s evoked, and the press has 
not yet done printing critical essays on his works, and portraits, accom- 
panied by sketches of his life. In much the same way we first saw how 
deliciously comic a caricature ‘ Pinafore’ was, and by our howls of 
laughter induced England to examine it again and see that it was funny. 
The English discovered the virile characteristic note in Whitman when 
we ourselves seemed deaf to it. It is not improbable that his future 
place in American estimation will be largely based upon the reflection 
of British admiration back to our own shores, 

And Mr. Smalley ‘ wires’ to the 7rzbune :— 

To the memory of Whitman, England does, perhaps, more general 
honor than America lf. He has always been, not, perhaps, more 

popular here than at home, but the critical estimate of him has been 
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higher. The homage of Lord Tennyson and of Mr. Swinburne natur- 
ally turned the minds of English readers to him. He was thought to 
have answered, in a measure, to the frequent English demand for an 
American literature that should be American, The remark is made 
justly enough, but this poet of the democracy, as he thought himself, 
appeals far more to the jaded literary sense of the older community of 
England than to the American democracy itself. The critic of the wiser 
kind has pretty well ceased to discuss him as a poet. He is discussed as 
an individuality rich in temperament, and of a very considerable intel- 
lectual force and originality. His ignorance of poetic form, or contempt 
for it, removes him from the list of true poets, It is not likely that 
Lord Tennyson or Mr. Swinburne ever thought of Whitman as a com- 
petitor. They liked something else in him than his formlessness and 
chaotic method. 


ERRATA 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Your notice last week was headed ‘Walt Whitman: 30 May 
1819—1892 March 25.’ The correct dates are May 31 and March 26. 
Whitman’s attending physician was Dr. Daniel Longaker of 
Philadelphia, whose valuable and effective service was actuated by 
loving personal, rather than professional, considerations. His 
record of Whitman’s last illness, which he may be expected to 
print, will contain many points both of importance and interest. 
Dr. McAlister was called in, in the special emergency of December, 
as consulting physician, and was faithful in his counsel and assis- 
tance to the last. 
‘ CAMDEN, April 4, 1892. “i, fF: 


Mr. O’Connor’s “ Harrington” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Allow one who read ‘ Harrington’ (misprinted ‘ Hallington’ in 
The Critic) at the time of its first appearance to assign to it a 
higher value than that awarded to it by a recent correspondent 
of yours. It was in many ways a very notable book, and in some 
respects a landmark of the times. Its style was doubtless rhetori- 
cal and turgid, but it was simplicity itself compared with that 
style which the same author displayed in ‘ The Good Gray Poet’; 
and no book of the period rendered with such vividness certain 
aspects of the fugitive-slave excitement in New England. One 
chapter in particular, ‘The Roar of St. Domingo,’ which was 
founded on an ae by the colored people of Worcester, Mass., 
to mob a supposed slave-kidnapper, is something which no future 
historian of the a#te-bellum period in this country can overlook. 
The book should be, and will be, reprinted, some day, were it only 
as an historical document. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. T. W. H. 





Dr. Holmes’s Poem to Mark Twain 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your notice of the first number of Zhe Zdler, you very justly 
and humorously reproved me for neglecting to credit Zhe Crztzc 
for the poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes on Mark Twain. My 
fault arose from solid ignorance rather than wilful dishonesty. 
Mr. Clemens told me, in France, of aninterview with him that had 
appeared in a New York paper. I got the journal and found the 
poem in the interview. The interviewer gave credit to no one ex- 
cept Dr. Holmes, and said that the original poem was framed in 
Mr. Clemens’ parlor. So, as. you say, ‘Mr. Sharp appeared to 
think it something new and strange.’ Certainly I did. I always 
believe everything I see in a New York Sunday paper, and your 
intimation that my confidence is misplaced is a shock. ‘ The con- 
glomerate interview’ was hurriedly put together when we found 
we could not get Mark’s interview with himself in time. I did 
not want to interview Mark Twain. I like him. ‘The conglom- 
erate’ not only failed to credit The Crztic, but I fear reflected 
none on Yours very truly, 


LONDON, March 26, 1892. ‘LUKE SHARP.’ 





“Max Miller and the Science of Language ” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

There are a few misconceptions in your notice (March 26, p. 
180) of Prof. W. D. Whitney’s recent discussion of Prof. Max Mil- 
ler’s ‘Science of Language,’ which you will undoubtedly be glad to 
correct. 

1. The little book is not a ‘ ce ig and personal’ criticism, but 
a serious and searching scientific examination of its subject; it 
does not refer to personal matters until very near the end, under 
the heading ‘ personal.’ 

2. The ‘controversy ’ is not an ‘obsolete’ one so long as the 
book criticised is the popular and trusted authority of an immense 
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community, while yet having, as the critic attempts to show, no 
right to be | as such. i 

3. The critic is as far as possible from declaring that the dispute 
turns on ‘ utterly trifling’ points ; on the contrary, he expressly 
claims it to concern the most fundamentally important questions in 
linguistic science. 

4. The only ‘ puerile personalities’ which have made their ap- 

arance in the discussion are those imported into it by Miller 

imself, years ago, in default of any other and more effective 


answer to his critic ; and they are only alluded to in a single sen- - 


tence of the present criticism. 
5. As Prof. Whitney has no personal quarrel, but only a thor- 
ough scientific disagreement, with Miller, he cannot fairly be ex- 
ted to abandon his opposition to the latter’s views and reason- 
ings because a couple of is own books are mentioned in the pref- 
ace to the last edition of the ‘ Science and Language’ in company 
with other works which have appeared since its first mene ¥ 


[As friends and admirers of Prof. Whitney we willingly publish 
the foregoing communication received from another friend and ad- 
mirer of the eminent author of the ‘ Criticism’ on Max Miiller. It 
should be remarked that the expression ‘ utterly trifling " occurs on 
page 79 of the Criticism, and apparently applies to ai the points 
under discussion ; but we readily accept the assurance that it was 
not intended to so apply.—EDs, CRITIC.] 


The Fine Arts 
The National Academy 

THE PICTURES seem to be fewer than usual at the spring ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design ; and, perhaps for that 
reason, the average is higher. The visitor is at once struck by the 
improvement, for there is a plenty of good things in the corridor. 
Mr. Chase’s girl in white, and Mr. Reinhart’s boatman would of 
themselves repay a visit ; and there are sheep by Horatio Walker, 
Arabs by Bridgman and pretty girls taking the air on a garden 
bench, by Herbert Denman. Landscapescome to the front in the 
north gallery, where J. H. Twachtman’s snow scene seems to let 
in a gust of cold air. Near by se another winter scene by J. 
Alden Weir, as true, but somewhat lacking in that poetic oui 
which distinguishes Mr. Twachtman as a painter of landscape. Mr. 
Millet’s usuai classical girl and Mr. Amsden’s Spanish dance in red 
are the most striking of the figure pictures in the room. Mr. St. 
John Harper’s young woman in brown under a tree rich with autum- 
nal foliage is a well-chosen subject, which it seems to us should 
have been a little more quietly treated. It looks best when one 
returns to it after a glance at Mr. Tarbell’s yellow girl with a big 
bunch of yellow flowers. In the large west gallery are Charles 
Sprague Pearce’s neat old women in a church door; Mr. Chase’s 

rtrait of a lady in red ; Mr. Wyant’s misty landscape ; Mr. Dew- 
ing’s young lady in blue; Mr. Raught’s faggot-gatherer, and land- 
scapes of merit by Messrs. J. F. Murphy, J. B. Bristol, W. T. 
Smillie and Robert C. Minor. 

The Academicians and their guests ate their annual dinner on 
Friday, April 1, and indulged in a fair amount of after-dinner 
speaking ; and on the following day an evening reception was held 
—the first full-dress affair of the sort that been held at the 
Academy for years. Overa thousand members and invited guests 
were present ; refreshments were served, and a Hungarian band 
discoursed the difficult but delightful music of its native land. 








Book-Covers at the Aldine Club 

AN INTERESTING exhibition of ‘oil and water-color paintings 
and book-covers in cloth and leather’ was held at the Aldine Club, 
March, 25-31. In this notice the last shall be first—and last too; 
for while the pictures were good, most of them have been publicly 
exhibited before, and the book-covers were the special attraction. 
They were in more materials than cloth and leather; many of the 
best were in half-cloth, half-paper, and there were others in vel- 
lum and in silk. The designs were surprisingly varied, and, for 
the most part, both artistic and appropriate. The fashion seems 
to be setting towards simple designs, carefully proportioned to the 
size of the book, and printed in a few harmonious or strongly con- 
trasted colors. This is a sign that the taste of the publishers, and 
perhaps that of the public, also, has been moving in the right direc- 
tion. At any rate, it will be the fault of the buyer if the outside 
of his books, at least, be not all that it should be. 

We would place first the buff-leather and fr of ‘ The Century 
Dictionary’; and then the dark-blue and gold of ‘ Poems by Irwin 
Russell.’ But the Harpers’ Handy Classics needed but a touch of 
originality to compete with the latter. A very happy Japanese de- 
sign was that of ‘Jinrikisha Days,’ brown with gold border and a 
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troup of little figures in black. We have already done justice to 


the gorgeous ap ce of the new edition of ‘ Ben Hur’ and the 
elegant simplicity of ‘ Pastels in Prose,’ of the same publishers. 
‘ Impressions of Italy’ was the prettiest of the exhibits of Cassell 
& Co. ‘Over the Teacups ’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) rejoiced in 
a title sustained and borne up by a teapot of chaste design—the 
identical teapot, if we remember rightly, of ‘Dorothy Q.’ ‘The 
Valois Romances’ (Little, Brown & Co.) gloried in a pattern that 
was both rich and tasteful; the ‘ Phidias*(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
might have come down from Balaustion’s bookshelf; and ‘ Poti- 
phar’s Wife ’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), with its wreath of scarabs 
and lotuses, might make a book-loving Egyptian turn over in his 
mummy-case. 





Art Notes 

THE Metropolitan Museum will close on April 18, in order to 
prepare for the May reception. The valuable collections left by 
Mr. Edward Moore and Mrs. Elizabeth Coles are being arranged 
for exhibition on May 2. Unless the bill, now pending in the Leg- 
islature, for the appropriation of $70,000 for the Museum is pas 
the Sunday afternoon openings will have to be discontinued. 

—The Grolier Club has on exhibition a collection of etchings by 
Ph. Zilcken of the Hague, of which we will have some further 
notice next week. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of a few inscriptions yet to be carved, 
the Washington Memorial Arch is now complete. The last three 
marble blocks were laid on Tuesday, April 5, by Mr. Stanford 
White, the architect; Mr. William R. Stewart, Treasurer of the 
Committee ; and Mr. Richard W. Gilder, Secretary. The initials 
of these three gentlemen, respectively, were carved upon the blocks 
they laid at the top of the monument. A huge ‘P’ was also car- 
ved in the last one, in honor of Paderewski, the pianist. whose per- 
formance added $4500 to,the fund ; and the initials of Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, the Chairman of the Committee, who is now in Europe. 
The three inscriptions to be engraved upon the Arch are as fol- 
lows, the first having been selected by Mr. Curtis:—‘ Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the hand of God.— WASHINGTON.” ‘To commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United States.’ ‘Erected by 
the people of the City of New York.’ Within two weeks, it is ex- 
pected, the scaffolding will be removed and the public have the 
first opportunity of really seeing the monument, which is the first 
of its kind in the United States. 

The cornerstone was laid on Dec. 22, 1890, when an address 
was made by Mr. George William Curtis. For the dedication in 
the fall, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman is to write a poem. 





Italy’s Greatest Living Novelist 
[Literary Opinion] 

THOSE persons in England who have never heard, in any other 
way, of Italy’s greatest contemporary novelist, have become fa- 
miliar with his name of late, thanks to the success achieved by 
Mascagni’s opera, ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ which owes no little of 
its strength and originality to its libretto, derived from a novelette 
of Verga, bearing this title. Giovanni Vergais unquestionably the 
most original and powerful of living Italian novelists. He is to 
their prose what Giosué Carducci is to their poetry, a new depar- 
ture, a path-finder. Verga has been the first in his country to ac- 
cept the naturalist movement in dealing with novels, and to break 
with the romantic traditions impressed on modern Italian litera- 
ture by Manzoni with his famous novel, ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ It is 
happily difficult to classify Verga, happily we say advisedly,.be- 
cause in his variety lies his strength and his freshness. He is cer- 
tainly no idealist, no pattern has been shown him on the Mount, 
or if there has, he uses it to verify deviations only. Among his 
people one finds no angels and no heroes, though more than one of 
them is capable of heroism in a quiet way, like Mena in the ‘ Mala- 
voglia,’ a character which is worthy to be put beside that of Jeanie 
Deans. Mena is as intensely Italian as Jeanie is intensely Scotch. 
In all his works, Verga is true to nature, whether in the surround- 
ings of his characters or in the characters themselves; whether it 
be nature uncultivated, undisciplined, uncontrolled, or nature so- 
phisticated, corrupt and refined ; he is equally true to the nature of 
the broad malaria-stricken ra of Sicily, and to that of the 
gilded, perfumed saloons of Milan and Palermo, but he is at his 
best when treating of nature untouched by education. Heisa 
wonderfully keen observer, and with sharp, short, incisive touches 
reproduces his observations and impressions. In his pages we 
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hear the sighing of the waves on thesea-shore, the chirp of nesting 
birds at sunset, the piteous cries of half-starved peasant children, 
the bells of distant churches answering each other at Christmas 
time ; he gives the chatter of the women at the fountain, the slow, 
sententious talk of the old men at the church-steps, the whispered 
consultations of thieves and smugglers, the murmured converse of 
lovers, the stifled cries and tears of illicit passion. He is as true as 
Zola, but, unlike Zola, he never dwells on the lowest forms of 
d ation. 

erga’s work divides itself sharply into two categories corres- 
ponding to his own life. Born at Catania, in Sicily, he early be- 
came acquainted with the character of the peasants of his native 
land, with their semi-oriental natures, ignorant, passionate, way- 
ward, and yet true to thecore. Later in life, he removed to Lom- 
bardy, and in Milan came in contact with city life, and moved in 
city society. The result is a series of novels of upper-class society, 
which are by no means his best. Had he not written anything 
else, his claims to be known outside his native land would be 
meagre. Thus‘ Eva’ is a novel which many a Frenchman would 
have written far better ; there is something like imitation about it, 
although the character of the girl is quite Italian and not French. 
‘Il. Marito di Elenna’ (‘Helen’s Husband’) is another societ 
novel, a piteous tale of utter weakness of character, combined wtt 
a sort of amiability. The title shows what ré!e the protagonist 
plays. Anything more ruthless than the manner in which his ab- 
ject and pitiable weakness is shown up it is difficult to -find sur- 
passed in fiction. Not one single noble sentiment is there, from 
the beginning of the tale to the end, and yet even so this story has 
the quality, common to all Verga’s works, of holding the reader 
captive whether he like it or not, and of making him feel as if the 
book were the reality and the life around him a dream, that curious 
quality, which Balzac’s works also share. I do not know if Verga 
is himself as strongly impressed with the reality of his own char- 
acters as Balzac was, but I think he must be, or he could not im- 
ress them so acutely upon other people. ‘Tigre Reale’ (‘ Royal 
iger’)is a short, powerful romance, also of high-life, disagree- 
able in tone, bone in tendency. The same criticism applies 
to ‘1 Ricordi del Capitano D’Arce’ (* The Recollections of Captain 
D’Arce’), while the ‘ Storia d’una Capinera ’ (* The Story of a Tom- 
tit’), delicate and pretty though it is in parts, and throughout un- 
objectionable, is marred by the tone of mawkish, young-lady-like 
sentimentalism that pervades it. 

But when one turns from these to the series of short tales col- 
lected under the respective titles of ‘ Vita dei campi,’ ‘ Per le vie,’ 
Novelle,’ criticism is silenced by appreciation, and we know not 
which to laud most, to which to accord the palm, where all are so ad- 
mirable. Asan excellent English translation of the longest of these 
peasant-tales exists,* we need not speak of it in detail. It is called 
‘I Malavoglia,’ and was intended to have formed the first of the 
series of tales of heredity, which Verga contemplated writing on 
Zola’s pattern, with the difference that Verga meant his family to 
be descended from good, honest people, instead of, like Zola, from 
rogues and thieves. ‘I Malavoglia,’ to the shame of the Italians 
be it said, proved unpopular, and Verga, disgusted, took offence 
and abandoned the idea. And well he might feel discouraged, for 
had he not produced the romance that every cultivated Italian 
(alas! that their number should be but few), every able Italian critic 
pronounces as the best work of fiction produced by any writer of 
the poninenie. since Manzoni penned his famous narrative? 

* Pane Nero’ (‘ Bitter Bread ’) is a shorter tale, treating of inland 
peasant life. These poor people do not even try to better their 
condition, they simply get poorer and poorer as they become more 
mumerous. Theeldest son of the old man, whose death opens the 
tale, ‘wz77 marry the red-haired girl,’ and the red-haired girl does 
not stop having children. The sister goes out to service and falls 
in love with her fellow servant, while the master falls in love with 

» and the servant pushes her into his master’s arms to obtain 
the dowry that has been promised to her. The poor mother goes 
off with her younger son, a shepherd, into the mountains, and dies 
there all alone with the poor frightened boy; and so we leave 


Verga has a way of breaking off his tales suddenly, like some of 
Schumann’s songs, leaving one, as it were, waiting for the key- 
note, with the dominant ringing in one’s ears. 

*‘Mastro Don Gesualdo,’ the next longest book after ‘I Mala- 
voglia’ written by Verga, is the tale of a man of the people, who 
marries a t lady and lives to repent it.t It opens with the 
burning of an old house, and the strange revelations consequent 
thereupon. Verga is very hard on great people, yet he makes us 





® Published in| nder the title of The H the Medlar-Tree. T 
lated bp Mee Mann kOe Ot Met ee ee 


+ Of this « translation will shortly appear, also from the pen of Mrs. Craig. J 
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feel that he is not harder than they deserve. He manages 
somehow to convey the impression that the faults of the poor are 
due to their surroundings, while the faults of the rich are of their 
own seeking. Especially hard is he upon the rich among the lower 
classes, whom he usually represents as misers and bloodsuckers. 
A sketch in this sense, called ‘Roba’ (‘Stuff’), is masterly. He 
begins by telling how, if you pass by a certain Sicilian plain, you 
ask, ‘To whom do these vineyards iiteen ?’ And the vetturino 
answers, ‘To Mazzaro.’ ‘And these olivewoods?’ ‘To Maz- 
zaro.’ And Mazzaro’s flocks whiten all the mountain, and at fair- 
time Mazzaro’s goods, in strings of carts, and Mazzaro’s herds of 
cattle fill all the road, so that if they meet a procession, the saint, 
and the banners, and the priest himself with the most holy have to 
turn out and make way for them. It seemed as if Mazzaro owned 
the sun in heaven, and that he lay spread over the whole earth, so 
that you could not tread without walking on him. But if a poor 
man asked him for a soldo he would say he had not one; nor had 
he, he didn’t care for money, said it wasn’t ‘ stuff,’ and as soon as 
he put together a round sum he would buy a piece of land with it, 
for he said ‘he wanted to have as much land as the king had, and 
then he should be more than the king, for the king can neither sell 
land nor call it his own.’ But the time came when he had to leave 
all this, and when they told him that he must quit the land where 
his stuff was and think of his soul, he rushed out into the farmyard 
like a madman, knocking his ducks and hens and turkeys on the 
head with a big club, and calling out, ‘ My stuff, my stuff; come 
away with me, my stuff!’ 

‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ that terse, tense drama of village honor, 
has now become familiar to all the world. Verga himself has 
dramatized it in a version that differs from the tale in the way that 
here motives and thoughts can be explained in more detail. ‘Jeli 
il Pastore’ is redolent of Sicilian country life and manners, power- 
ful and condensed like all Verga’s work, which seems to reveal its 
passions and actions as by lightning flashes. ‘Nedda’ is a mar- 
vellous piece of village tragedy, as it is enacted on the malaria- 
stricken slopes of Etna, enlivened by wondrous glimpses of the 
olive-gathering and oil-making. It is the tale of a girl who loves, 
and is loved by, a peasant lad, who means well by her and intends 
to marry her, but ere he can do so the malaria carries him off. 

Thus Verga tells his tales of peasant life, in simple, straight- 
forward fashion, Reading him, we seem to be among this people, 
and we lay down the book with a strange sensation, as of one re- 
turning from far away. Short tales, sometimes very short ones, 
are Verga’s forte. No one is able to produce greater effect with 
so few words. His stories are like those sketches of the great 
masters, which give the impression of depth, distance, and solidity 
by means of a few simple touches and lines. He is no pessimist, 
and yet the study of him leaves one depressed. He never speaks 
in his own person, never makes reflections, never takes the reader 
into his confidence, never, au grand jamais,draws a moral. One 
of his men points is his wonderful power of giving an idea of 
the outward aspects of nature. He makes you feel the surround- 
ings of his people as keenly as Balzac does, and he gives outdoor 
impressions to perfection, ably seconded, it is true, by his inimitable 
musical and impressive language. All through the ‘ Malavoglia,’ 
for instance, you hear the rolling of the sea; and the rustling of 
the medlar-tree, which plays so great a part in it, is audible from 
time to time in a wonderful way. In a sketch of Verga’s, describ- 
ing the village of Trezza, he says that the medlar-tree has been cut 
down, and we feel when we read this as if we had lost a friend. 

In one volume of stories is printed a terribly wild legend of the 

old castle of Trezza, an eerie and fearful tale, just enough removed 
from probability not to be absolutely impossible. This legend is 
woven into a modern tale not a whit less tragic. So fascinating 
is the ogt S that it makes one wish that the author would oftener 
give full play to his imagination, and lead us far away from real 
ife and its surroundings. It is like being wrapt into another 
world, for even in the legend he never loses sight of his marvellous 
truth to character. And the sea mourns through all this tale as 
well as through the other, and washes ceaselessly the foot of the 
rock where the castle stands, which is the scene of both the legend- 
ary and the modern weary 

Of course the fever plays a great réle in Verga’s tales, as it does, 
for that matter, in all that treat of the life of the Italian . 
They call it the ‘ gossip,’ the ‘old woman,’ ‘ granny,’—all manner 
of names, as the Irish do the fairies, and the Russians the bear, as 
though to propitiate the merciless one. ‘But where there is ma- 
laria, the land is blessed of God ; in June, the ears bend down with 
their own weight, and the furrows smoke as if they had blood in 
their veins as soon as they are touched by the plough in Novem- 
ber.’ Then must those who sow and reap fall like the ri 
grain, for the Lord hath said: ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt 

ou eat bread.’ If the sweat of fever leaves some one lying cold 
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across his sheaves, needing no | sulphate of quinine nor 
syrup of eucalyptus, they lift him on the haycart or across the ass’s 
back or on a ladder, as the case may be, with a sack over his face, 
and carry him to the lonely little church, where grow the great 
prickly pears, of whose fruit no one eats. The women stand 
round, in tears, in a circle, and the men look on, smoking. 

Now it is an eruption of Etna that destroys the farm of a 
grandee. From the little court, one could see the black mountain 
smoking, bursting open from time to time with a crackling, like 
breaking crockery, showing the red fire that blazed within. From 
afar, before the fire had reached them, the tall trees rocked and 
swung without a breath of air; then they smoked with a crisp 
sound, then suddenly they burst into a bright flame. They seemed 
like great torches, lighted one by one, in the path of the lava. The 
custode’s wife, weeping, followed the track of the flame, replacin 
the canes with the blessed images as fast as they caught fire an 
burnt like matches ; and the house dog howled upon the threshold 
of the dismantled house, with doors and windows wide open. 
Roofless, it stood, as if shivering with terror, while they stripped it 
bare before they left it to its fate. “Why do you try to save the 
things?” ‘Let the barrels alone, I shall have no wine to put in 
them.’ He kissed the gate-posts of the or for the last time 
ae he left it. and returned to town, leading his donkey by the 

ridle, 

‘The Agony of a Village’ is another powerful sketch of Etna’s 
fury, winding up with a description of a party of tourists looking 
on as if the whole scene had been got up for their benefit. Ex- 
cellent, too, and less sombre is ‘Guerra di Santi,’ in which rival 
villages come to blows respecting the merits and demerits of their 
rival patron saints. Space will not avail to speak of the other 
masterly sketches and tales, even in hurried detail. Foreigners 
may find these peasants too unlike their idea of the singing, danc- 
ing brigand and vagabond lazzarone of their imagination and of 
third-rate art to care for them as they should. For here, as else- 
where, reality and fiction are far apart. The real Italian peasant 
is a hardworking, patient creature, no lazy vagabond, a man, too, 
with excellent good qualities. His worst fault perhaps is envy. 
Verga has written a terrible sketch called ‘ Liberty,’ an episode of 
Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, showing how the poor of a village 
rose and murdered all the people that had money, and then killed 
the Baroness and her baby because she lived in the castle and had 
partridges for dinner, and drank wine, and came to pray to God in 
a silk gown. And when the General came and had some of them 
shot, and others sent to prison, they did not understand why they 
should be punished. ‘Was there not liberty now in the land?’ 

Unquestionably, Verga’s greatest force lies in his tales of peasant 
life, unless when, as in ‘ Mastro Don Gesualdo,’ he makes a peasant 
the central figure, and only uses the higher classes to bring out his 
peculiarities. The strong feelings and untrained passions of the 

ople are well fitted to be treated in his vigorous, rugged style. 

hat his books show, however, is that the Italian peasant is au 
Sond a civilized being compared to the demons of Zola. He is al- 
ways kind to his parents, dotes on his children, is generally fond of 
his wife ; he likes his church and he loves his home. If the land 
hunger takes him he can soon satisfy it, for he is not confronted 
by an equally furious hunger in those about him. 

True, he likes his ease and his rest at noontide, his sleep at 
night, but then he works quite fairly well when about it; and since 
God gives to His beloved while they sleep, if he can but be saved 
from preaching of demagogues, there is much blessing yet in store 
for the Italian peasant. That Giovanni Verga loves him, and 
wishes him well, is plainly to be seen; perhars the peasant he 
writes of may one day learn to know, and read, tue author of these 
books, and then Verga will find his true public, and be appreciated 
and comprehended as he deserves. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 





Current Criticism 
MAUPASSANT AS A STYLIST.—His first prose tale—‘ Boule Je 
Suif '"—is a = py mp of observation and pathos, destined, surely, 
to last as long as the language in which it is written. His men 
and women seem to be torn from the very vitals of life. Their 
actions accord perfectly with the laws of probability ; their speech 
is appropriate, the issue is never forced. Here, however, we find 


.the capital limitation—he rarely attempts seriously a man or wo- 


man uninfluenced by certain considerations which are translated 
into English by a ‘you know’ and a shrug of the shoulders. 
Within his province he is absolutely and entirely sovereign. Every 
sepert and consideration of love and lust he renders sharply, 
briefly, after the class fashion. In the comfes there is never even a 
momentary deflection from the final interest of the narrative. Hu- 
morous, pathetic, tragic, perverse, brutal—whatever the interest 
may be,—there is a complete subordination of means to end; no 
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revelling in material, no brilliant verbal or sensational effects, and 
inevitably is the intention realized by artistic methods. His style 
is simple, restrained, insinuative, haunting. Its beauty consists in 
the right or novel arrangement of commonly current words rather 
than in ‘far fet and dear bought’ metaphors and similes and mots 
Satsant image, From his books, which are many, you might cull 
a thousand passages worthy to stand beside the clearest and 
sweetest prose in the French tongue. He has lightness, gaiety, 
delicacy, and some humor. In a word, he is the most com letely 
Oion prose writer of the century.—/, Stuart, in Lileving 
inion, 





Notes 


WE READ IN The Bookman that Mr. J. M. Barrie has left Lon- 
don for Kirriemuir (‘ Thrums’), where he is to devote himself to 
his new novel, which will first appear in Scrzdner’s. 


—From the same source we learn that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
will write a series of letters = of his travels for a London 
daily, the New York Sun, the Melbourne Argus, and papers in 
India, the Straits Settlements, France and Germany. fis new 
volume of verses will contain a poem in memory of his brother- 
in-law, the late Mr. Wolcott Balestier. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘Col. Starbottle’s 
Client, and Some other People,’ a new volume of short stories, by 
Bret Harte ; ‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’ by Olive Thorne Miller, 
author of ‘ Bird Ways’; Part VIII. of Prof. Francis J. Child’s 
‘English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ ‘A Satchel Guide for the 
Vacation Tourist in Europe,’ revised to date; a Riverside Paper 
edition of ‘A Sane Lunatic,’ by Clara Louise Burnham; and Bry- 
ant’s ‘ Sella,’ ‘ Thanatopsis,’ and other poems, in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, No. 54. 


—Roberts Bros. are preparing a library edition of Jane Austen’s - 
novels, printed from new type on fine paper, and each of the eleven 
volumes containing a frontispiece by Edmund H., Garrett. 


—Charles L. Webster & Co. announce for early publication a 
collective volume of Mr. William Sharp’s poems, to be entitled 
‘Flower o’ the Vine: Being Romantic Ballads and Sospiri di 
Roma.’ This will contain the poems in Mr. Sharp's latest books 
of verse, heretofore published only in England, and now entirely 
out of print. His collaboration with Blanche Willis Howard, in the 
novel ‘A Fellowe and His Wife,’ has made his name familiar to 
American readers. He is one of the most popular of the younger 
English poets. For the volume containing his poems Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier has prepared an introduction. In view of the abusive 
despatch concerning the German Emperor and Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low, cabled by Edmund Yates from London, the same firm call 
attention to Mr. Bigelow’s ardent defence of his old playmate in 
their Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series—‘ The German Emperor and 
His Eastern Neighbors.’ The book has been slightly delayed, to 
await the appearance of Mr. Whitman’s ‘ Selected Poems’ as the 
second volume in the same series. 

— The Writer for March publishes a portrait of Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell, and an interesting biographical sketch of the young 
lady by Mr. William S. Walsh. The latter concludes with this 
statement :—‘ So far Miss Seawell has had unbroken good fortune 
in her literary career. But she is still unspoiled by her success, 
and is as natural and unaffected as any woman could possibly be.’ 

—Book News for April presents a frontispiece portrait of Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, accompanied by a personal sketch. 


—‘ Lord and Lady Brassey are again abroad in the Sunbeam, 
and send home lively chronicles of their cruise,’ says a New York 
pepst. ‘ These stray sheets, it is stated, will eventually form the 

asis of a volume on Morocco.’ The Lady Brassey who made the 
Sunbeam famous was drowned from that globe-trotting yacht two 
or three years since. The present Lady Brassey sailed ices New 
York for Liverpool on the Majestic, on March 30. 


—The late J. K. S., author of ‘ Lapsus Calami’ and ‘Quo Musa 
Tendis,’ was a son of Sir James Stephen, long an ornament of the 
English bar and bench. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘ Materialism, and the Modern 
Physiology of the Nervous System,’ by Prof. William H. Thomson, 
M.D.; and ‘ Cynthia Wakeham’s Money,’ by the author of ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case,’ to be published in the early summer. Prof. 
Freeman had completed the proof-reading of the last pages of 
‘The Story of Sicily,’ for the Story of the Nations Series. The 
mers which he had not completed, will probably be written by 

is son-in-law, Prof. Arthur Evans. 

—Mr. Hall Caine is writing a new story, called ‘Cap’n Davy’s 
Honeymoon.’ It opens with a picture of a Manxman’s return fiom 
the colonies, after making a fortune, to marry his early love. 











—President Harrison’s State papers and various public speeches 
are announced by Lovell, Coryell & Co. of New York. 


—President and Mrs. Harrison gave a largely attended evening 
reception, on April 1, in honor of James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, whom they have known from boyhood. Mr. Riley 
grew up in Indianapolis and belonged to the Indianapolis Literary 

ub, of which President Harrison, Secretary Halford and the late 
Vice-President Hendricks were members. The guests were re- 
ceived in the east room, where Mr. Riley gave a number of his 
recitations. A collation was served. 


—John Murray the third died last week in London. John Mur- 
ray the fourth—a great-grandson of the founder of the famous 
publishing-house—will continue to conduct the business. The 
most famous member of the family—Byron’s ‘My Murray ’"—was 
the second of the name. 

—‘ Physical Education,’ by Frederick Treves, will be published 
by P. Blakiston, Son & Co. : 

—We record with regret the recent death of Mr. Henry Hamil- 
ton of Philadelphia, whose translation of the first four books of the 
‘ neid’ was highly praised in these columns three years ago 
(March 9, 1889). Mr. Hamilton was a young man, employed as 
mathematician by an insurance ——- His death is attributed 
to overwork in preparing a new medical dictionary. 


—Macmillan & Co. will issue immediately a new edition of Mr. 
William Winter’s ‘Shakespeare’s England,’ revised throughout and 
re-written in parts. A new book by the same author, nearly ready 
for publication, deals chiefly with matters connected with the 
American stage during the past twenty years, and will be called 
* Shadows of the Stage.’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation a History of the 
United States, by Mr. John Fiske, for the special use of schools. 


—lIn the course of a recent paper on Lowell before a woman’s 
club, Miss Susan Hayes Ward included a story of the poet in ref- 
erence to his second marriage. When rumor of the event became 
current among his friends, one of them, a staunch admirer of the 
first Mrs. Lowell and a firm believer in her husband’s permanent 
widowerhood, denied the gossip every time it met her. Finally, 
however, she wrote to Mr. Lowell that she had persistently denied 
the reports, but began to doubt her right to do so. She begged 
him to let her know whether she was to believe him a never-to-be- 
consoled husband, or, after all, ‘just like any other man.’ The 
answer was prompt and brief :—‘ Dear Madame: Yours, like any 
other man.’ 


—On the Rack,’ a novel, by William C. Hudson (‘Barclay 
North’) author of ‘The Diamond Button,’ is announced by the 
Cassell Publishing Co.; also, ‘In a Steamer Chair, and Other 
Shipboard Stories,’ by Robert Barr (‘Luke Sharp’), co-editor of 
The Idler with Jerome K. Jerome. 


—The Atheneum says that Messrs. a & Bird are about to 
publish a large etched portrait of Walt Whitman by Léon Riche- 
ton ; also, a new edition of Sidney Lanier’s ‘ Poems,’ with a memoir 
of the writer. 


—A new literary paper is about to appear in England. It will 
be called Zhe Library Review, the editor being Mr. Kineton 
Parkes, Librarian of the Nicholson Institute, Leeds. The wide- 
awake librarians of our own country have had for some years an 
excellent organ in The Library Journal. 


—Miss Chandler will give ‘A Talk on Japan’ at Sherry’s on 
Monday afternoon, April 18. 


—Mr. Timothy Hopkins, ex-Treasurer of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., has just presented to Stanford University his collec- 
tion of books on railroading, numbering 1000 volumes, and an 
—_ number of pamphlets, and has asked Librarian Woodruff to 

to it, at the donor's expense, every work on the subject that 
exists in any language. . 


—Mr. — Robinson has retired from the editorship of Once 
a Week, and been succeeded by Mr. Julius Chambers, late of the 
Recorder. Much of the success of the weekly among ‘the plain 
people ’ has been due to Mr. Robinson's liberal policy. 


—Dr. Conan le is engaged on a novel which will be pub- 
lished serially in Harper's. 

—A new edition of Hardy's ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ revised 
and a is announced by Harper & Bros. ‘The Jonah of 
Lucky Valley,’ by Howard Seely, a tale of Western mining life, 
will give) its title to a collection of short stories to be published 
soon in the Franklin Square Lib Messrs. Harper will publish 


‘The Kansas Conflict,’ by Mr. C arles Robinson, the war Gov- 
* ernor of Kansas. 
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—An entertainment to be given by the Drawing-Room at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Easter Monday evening, April 18, 
will consist of a musical and pictorial treatment of pa from 
American fiction, the music being furnished by the Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, and prominent singers. 
Scenes will be represented from ‘ Leatherstocking Tales,’ Cooper ; 
‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ Hawthorne; ‘ The Knickerbockers,’ Irving ; 
‘Old Town Folks,’ Mrs. Stowe; ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ 
Bret Harte; ‘The Lady, or the Tiger?,’ F. R. Stockton ; “Th 
Graysons,’ E, Eggleston ; ‘Annie Kilburn,’ W. D. Howells; and 
‘A Little Journey in the World,’ C. D. Warner. The intermissions 
will be filled with music and a series of portraits illustrative of 
‘ Dorothy Q——,’ O. W. Holmes; ‘ Behold a Woman,’ Walt Whit- 
man; ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ Mark Twain; ‘Uncle Remus,’ J. C. 
Harris ; ‘An Artist’s Creation from Oldport Days,’ T. W. Higgin- 
son; ‘ Marjorie Daw,’ T. B. Aldrich ; ‘ Daisy Miller,’ Henry James; 
‘ The Courtin’,’ J. R. Lowell; ‘ The Witch’s Daughter,’ J. G. Whit- 
tier ; ‘ Sella’s Fairy Slippers,’ W. C. Bryant, and ‘ Proud Miss Mc- 
Bride, J. G. Saxe. The price of seats will range from $1 to $3 and 
tickets may be had at 501 Fifth Avenue and at the Fifth Avenue 
and Windsor Hotels. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang evidently means to have as many fairy- 
books as there are colors in the rainbow. He has already pub- 


‘lished a Red one and a Blue one; and now Longmans, Green & 


Co. announce that he will have a ‘Green Fairy-Book’ ready for 
the Christmas trade. The more the merrier: we can never have 
too many books or fairies of Mr. Lang’s creating. 


—Mr. David Christie Murray has written a novel entitled ‘ This 
Fleshly Robe,’ in which he satirizes the question of Theosophy. 

—Messrs. Barrie, Clark Russell and Bret Harte, says The Book- 
man, have contracted to make over to the editors of The Jdler the 
serial rights of the next six short stories which they have for dis- 
posal. Contracts of a similar nature are being negotiated with 
Mr. Besant and Mr. Quiller-Couch. Mr. Jerome will publish in an 
early number the first of a series of papers by himself. 

—Messrs. Hachette have published in book form the articles re- 
cently contributed by M. Victor Cherbuliez to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes under the title of ‘ L’Art et la Nature. They are said to 
contain a serious and interesting examination of the realistic 
method in fiction. 

—As the Board of Aldermen is required to meet annually on 
the first Monday in July to reccive the tax-rolls, and as the first 
Monday in July this “eroal falls on Independence Day, a resolution 
requesting the Legislature to authorize another date was solemnly 
adopted this week. The resolution does not call for a permanent 
—- of date, but for the privilege of postponing the meeting for 
one day, ‘ whenever the first Monday of July shall fall upon a Sun- 
day or legal holiday ’! 





Publications Received 


REcRIPT of new icat ts ack: ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.) 

Aldrich, W. Farming Corporations. $r. W. Aldrich & Co. 
Annual American Catalogue. Publishers’ Weekly, 





1891. $3.50. 


Baedeker’s Upper Egypt. $3. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Bernhard M. The Household Idol. Tr. by E. L. Lathrop. Worthington Co 
Boyesen, H. H. ys on German Literature. $1.50. as. Scribner’s Sons. 
Brooks, 5. Mrs. Lygon. t. Paul, Minn.: Price-McGill Co. 


Columbia —— and its Future Site. Alumni Association. 
Cook, T. A. d Touraine. 2 vols. $s. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Davies, C. New Elementary Algebra. goc. Am. Book Co. 
V: Memoirs. Tr. by V. Fane. $s Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

. Vol. XXX, 


Ed. by S. $3.75. 
° "Miacmillan & Co. 
Draper. A.S. Public School Pioneering in New York and Massachusetts. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 





Albany, N. Y. 
Dwyer, F. Seats and Saddles. $r.s50. U.S. k Co, 
Eckstein, E. Hertha. Tr. by E. H. Bell. 7s5c. G. G. Peck. 
Education: Report of State Superintendent. Albany, N. Y. 
Engels, F. Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. Tr. by 
: F. K. Gebnonetdey. $x.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Ezekiel, Book of: Ed. by A. B. Davidson. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
Ferree, B. Christian Architecture. . Ferree. 
» H. A Member of the Third House. Chi : Schulte & Co. 


. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Robert Bonner’ 


Hepworth, G. The Life Beyond. §:. A 
Horace. Odes and Epodes. Tr. by J. B. Hague. $r.75. 
Irwin, R. B. History of the Nineteenth Army Corps. $4.50 











ew, J. E. Manual of Musical History. $3. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

D ,C.S. Poetic Parallels. $r. Cleveland, 0.: Williams Pub. Co. 

nae s norte tee ene English Grammar. $4. G.P.P eg ing 

le 1s . ee itnam's ns. 

Robinson, F. W. The Wrone That Was Done. §$ U.S. Book Co. 
Saint-Amand, I. de. 


I. 
Duchess of Angouleme. Tr. by J. Davis. $r.25. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Shakespeare, W. Richard III. Henry V. (Bankside Edition. 

Shakespeare ety of New York. 
Stanton, F. L. Songs of a Day. . B. Alden. 
Stevenson, R. L. Across the Piains. $1.25. Chas. Scri ”"s Sons. 
Tennyson,A. The Foresters. $1.25. Macmillan 
W: F. Sea-Mew Abbey 


lan & Co. 
iS . Sr. . S. Book Co. 
Weeks-Shaw, C.S. Text-Book of Nursing. D. Appleton & Co. 
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. CHOICE NEW PUBLICATIONS 








sr | 








SELECTED POEMS FROM WALT WHITMAN, 
EDITED BY. ARTHUR STEDMAN, 

Mr. Whitman, for the first. ‘time; consents to the publication of a selec, 
tion trom_* Leaves of Grass,” embracing his'most popular. short — 
and representative passages from his longer lyrical efforts: 
popular use, and as an introduction to the study of his poetry. 
illuminated Cloth..... cadcecksvs aonekbehlchies acakewll Shemkapaht cone pancho ini 75 Cente, 











MOONBLIGHT AND THREE FEET OF ROMANCE. | 


om TE ae 
JThis-8tory,; take rank wi Looking Backwards.” ES treats 
of jome of the grows soul probloms of the day, na novel po werful; and 
The hero becomes strangely en the power of ee 
ple in-their true light. This power proves a curse and a blessing, an 
many strange adventures. 


y Beard’s reputation -as an — is a orid- 
wide, and his numerous illustrations portray.the spirit of the te: 

















_ Cloth, Ink and Gold Stampzs..... GiddiiiedsncsHsccsecesduenece aceite .--$1.00 
ADVENTURES OF A FAIR BEBEL.. 
By Mare. nl ! 
pace 
{tis w Tove story of Unusual sw thos ed Feandor---Cnristian: Uwton. 
i is very very neh and ‘tal y old aw 3 York Critic “a ie her 
er magazine r stam) genius, are fully confirfiied, 
new book.—St. Paul Globe. P- % 
Fine Cloth” Binding. ee errecesece eevee eceerres ore COV MEST TET TTS oes seeece $1.00 
Paper COVECP,,...055 - sca wonwoncerseee ereceee TOeFadMordsocccccccrcoceses eee »----50 Cents, 








IN BEAVER COVE, AND ELSEWHERE, 
Bx, ¥.MaTr Crm. 
A writer who hes" uickly won n wide recognitiore b: short stories Of _exce 
tional power.—N. Y. dependent y > 
“This volume. will con allof Miss C Crian's most famous short stories. These 
Site remnant nina ee 
\writers of America.’ vo. A ut 350 pages. Hiustrated. 
Cloth, "ShinhisusebTinGhoped... Scesceuesees o- ccceTi oe ceruss .- $1.00 

















LIFE 1S WORTH | yy BR OTHER STORIES, 


"Translated direct from the Russian, by Count Narraikow. This — La some of | 
this later writings, shows the great Russian at his best. The stories re, simple and 
pomertal: intensely suteventing 28 mere creations of fancy, but, like al all Frolstol’s works;, 
written for a purpose, and con ng abundant food for earnest reflection. 








Cloth, Ink and Gold Stamps........ ~2.....-.-+--.sssees-seseseceeses sseems $1.00 
H ‘ALSO, THE STOR Y.OF IVAN THE F¢ FOOL, AND OTHER TALES,, 
Stamped Cloths. .= eerecssserere se eww ce cence eee ee nn tense ew ones ~evccese —o o00-91,00. 








“100 WAYS OF COOKING EGGS, 
By A. Fizip 


PPINI. 
fh ree years with Delmonico’s. 
‘Mr. Filippini a tle Theus boo ook ill man who can cook eggs in a hundred 











auf. 
ferent » wags, ane wie te wores ip pease ten times over to any 
urchaser. Binding, ¥ tamps......... 50 Cents. 
290 B..-t von Peon me AND SERVING FISH. 
book contains only th: best recipes, all of which have been tested 





by 
ur. Mlippnl auring ink and Be ld oe. cere -veeeereee5O Comta, 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY: meow mE IT AND HOW TO 


By pores 
Octavo. 300 Pages. ee 


Zarenta may well place it in the hands of their young -—Oinein. Com. Gasette, 
are sn, Plooophil and prtgtcal-Hton Gio 


wate Vellum, Gold'and’Silver Stamps, in ee ARE --$3:60 


ar Seee-mecgesrvevesees 


Gharles L. Webster & Go., Publishers, 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


me ee ee ee ee eee en ee ee crcl ere 
a ee 
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Number 529 
The ( ritic EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tzsacuzrs’ A ° Lakewood, New 
S Oldest “Treble ss ais [Eee uEIcHTs SCHOOL. | Among 
cine 3 Rasr r¢ru 8 = = One Oat and attractive Schoo 


44 Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 
{ 
; 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
‘gents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAID to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 

PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders, 


Tue Date at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid. The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

In ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or (lis- 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent. 


TRADE ORDERS should be sent to the American 
News Company, New York. 


Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One subscription with one sew subscriber, in one 
MG 5. cae ddensheiccdada dhbucese cscs $5 00 


7 §° 


I cite cas big che Kec 


OME FEMIRCAMCE... 2. ese cece cece eccceeee oe 20 0O 


No tered on the iption books wii 
ine meng ay on subscription ithout 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
fates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 


Tue Carric and other reputable’ periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 lines to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 
Unsrrcirizp Paczs. Specirtzp Paczs. 
boc, per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each im 

sertion, sertion. 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines, 
Twenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 2500 


a YTHECRITICCOMPANY. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 











CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
$500 to $600. agg advan’ for Culture, 
ipal tudy and health. iss Sara J. Smuiru, Prin- 
cipal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 


Boxer seh — png ny igh ree few ap me 
erences from 


parents — 7 be- Lon i the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
— New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Number of ee 
limited to eneaay foes. Excellent aiemagen in Music, 
Art, and the Pleasant 


Healthful location. Careful 3 attention to 
orals and Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, beeen oa ewe healthful. Cel- 
e preparatory, an aoe 
—? address “a Rav. J. B. MacLEAN. 





S. October rst. 
TAMES W. MOREY. Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. Tu1- 
tion $400 a year. For catalogue, address St. AGNES 
HOOL, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


Home. 
New Building with modern ements. Session 
begins Sept. | 1891. Send _improvemen 

E. S. Frissex, D.D., President. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Now at Columbia —_— ts, Brooklyn, will re- 

open after Easter at Riversipe Dative, 85th 

and 86th Streets, New York. 








Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1891. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF ee Place, Beacon St., 


joston, Mass. Oct. 8th. 
EXPRESSION. 


All kinds of Vi 
Training. 

Send for Catalogue, Home Study Circular and an- 

nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct, rst. tion for the Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, and all Col eS wom- 
en. Daily instruction and practice in ~ kg 
nastics. 1s A. Bancs and Mary B. Wutron, A. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
| Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 





Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL, 25 boys ee 
for college, im school or esinene. the 
advantages of family life combined ‘with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GARLAND, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
-. 4 Pay ge parvals OME 
or s. est t.—Prepares f 
J d, etc. Sen for Catalogue. 


New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
and Business Courses. Pr.mary D ent, 
Preparation for all an for men By women. 
. Mycatr, A.M, 
242 Wes "Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


G Pisirs, N SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
select, 


Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, 
asmens 


thorough. Terms moderate. For 
Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Springfield, Massachusetts. 

SHBY ga ees for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete Coll tory course. Advanced 
chia Stren eR Tr 

anu: it! Iss es) N 
aia iss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER A er ng oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. nN RuaGus. 


OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ tag reel Ager CLASSICAL 


ScHoot ror YounG Special advan- 

tages in Lan en. Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Culture. ‘Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
caL Home anv Day ScHooi For YounG Lapigs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 


| BarTHotomew, Ph.D. 











NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 


LAIR-PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
oaee- John I. Blair Foundation. English, 


tin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing 
Fg and P Phy New B " 
endowment, low fo og J. JHUMAKER, a 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH ge sgl ANSTITUTE. aad year be- 
Prepares for 


=, Teaching, or Business. French; 
Military Drill. H. 


Gum. Music, Art, K. TRASK, 
Principal. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the 


Class, Art, and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
D beat. Principal. 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS Be ny “oe THE ACADEMIC DE- 
S nstitute of Techno! 


Wotonen: Sept. 19th, 1892. lB 
Ria cen ates Cpe 





Woodstock, Illinois. 


ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d i A 
department of manual training. Send for cir- 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
= ScHoot For Twenty Girts. Under 

e of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion Le L. —. French warranted to be spoken in 

= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina, 
Bip SCHOOL FOR Bowe. Ragtins 


int eo hth a 
1st " ze at ASH HEVIL we Manes 


May. R. Biwowase, Supt., Avheciite, Ne 


Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
M‘ CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 





SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads’’ free, 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE Bal sINORS MEDICAL COLLEGE 
a os ter course ber rst, 189r. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Streett, 
M.D., Dean. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE LITTLE MINISTER np 


By, J. M. Barri, author of ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine,” 

‘A Window in Thrums,” etc. New edition, with 

full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1.25; paper covers, 

50 cents. 

“Mr. J. M. Barrie, whose ‘A Window in Thrums,’ 
and ‘ Auld Licht Idyls’ have won him an_enviable 
reputation, has added to his laurels by ‘ The Little 
Minister,’ a full-grown novel, which some critics 
believe to be his best work. Some of his most ardent 
admirers will doubtless take issue with this opinion, 
but it cannot be denied that the novel gives scope 
for the display of qualities as a writer that could not 
a in the sketches, and so places the author in 
the front of British authors. Mr. Barrie's humor is a 

sind that defies analysis; it cannot be effectively 
lifted out of his pages; it must be encountered there in 
its proper environment in order to get its full flavor,” 
etc., etc.—Louisville Courier Journal. 





THE SCAPEGOAT. 


By Hatt Cane, author of ** The Bondman,” “* The 
Deemster,” “The Little Manx Nation.” New 
edition, enlarged and illustrated. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper covers, so cents. 


“It isa long time since we have read so noble a 
as that told by Hall’Caine in the ‘ The Scape- 
goat.’ This latest novel ranks with those other great 
efforts by the same author, ‘The Bondman,’ ‘ The 
Deemster,’ must be accorded a place among the 
best stories of the day. The scene of the story, Mo- 
rocco, affords peculiar scope and opportunity for the 
picturesque descriptive writing for which this author 
is famous. The language ames is excellent, and 
the climaxes of the story are worked up with excellent 
dramatic effect.”—Philadelphia Press. 





LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 43, 45, 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 








“The Library of American Literatures: 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 
re 9 I EM ON 





AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 

Subjects comprised are: Discovery of 
America; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
dians; Quakers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
California; South America and the West In- 
dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; 
Bibliography; and Government Publications; 
also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
American Authors. 


The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample copy. Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 








AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism o and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. Sted- 
man. Established 1880. Unique in position and success. 
Address Dr. T M. Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


The Knack 


' Camera. 











It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 
First rate for beginners. 

If you want to know more about it or 
anything else photographic write us. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 

423 Broome St., N. Y. 











THE ETHICS OF MUSIC; 
PLAIN FACTS FOR STUDENTS. 
By EDITH V. EASTMAN, 


This little volume consists of Four Lrc- 
TURES, delivered before the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, in the Autumn and Winter of 
1891-92. 

The subjects are as follows : 

ART AS AFFECTED BY CHARACTER; 
LEGITIMATE USES OF MUSIC; 
CHARACTER AS AFFECTED BY ART; 
FASHION AND TASTE IN MUSIC. 


r6mo, Cloth, gilt top; 75 cents. 


Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston. 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 

AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L’T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
Ladies, Children, Boys and Men under constant 

Medical Supervision. Private instruction a specialty. 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. 





Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedet, 
327 BroapwAy, New Yor«k. 





Lchaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Epwin F, Voss, Portland, Me., says : 

“I have used it in my own case when suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. have 
prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 
debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘*‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the labs}. Al thers se spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








DUTCH 


LOGOAS 


are “Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 

For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Srsciat Desens on, 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago, 























Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“ The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 


It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formulaon the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Drugzists or by mail $1.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH ST., N. ¥. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 
ee hee Se 
Americana, First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, 

by Cruikshank ; 


irst 
Cs a pk Books illustrated ; 
be *? Leech, Rowlandson ont Saee Rare Col- 








Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


EASTER. 


An original etching by Mrs. Epirx Lorinc Gat- 
CHELL, representing some verses by the Right Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., and surrounded by a spray of 
Easter lillies, and the picturesque entrance to thestudy, 
through the Cloister of Trinity Church, Bosten. 
without im 4x hes ; signed proofs on Hol- 
land paper, $1.50 ; unsigned proofs, $1.00. Forwarded 
by mail cn receipt of price. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St... - NEW YORK. 








‘= want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West roTH 
Sreaer, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty, 





re 


Catalogue # . A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New 





Avaold: 
Constable & Co. 


LYONS SILKS. 


Special attention is invited to recent 
importations. 
TAFFETAS RAYE, OMBRE, GLACE, 
MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
RAYE, GLACE, CAMELEON, AND 
FACONNE. 


WHITE SATIN AND VELOUTINE 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


STRIPED TAFFETAS 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


ONDINE, 
Veloutine, Bengaline, 
Plain, Glace, and Barre. 
Grenadine and Gauze Tissues. 
Raye, Moire, Faconne, 
Crepe de Chine. 


Broadway & 19th St. 











J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








THEATRE. 


D4tY’s THEATRE. Every night at 8:15. 


Lord Tennyson’s Poetic Comedy. 
TENNYSON'S | “THE FORESTERS.” 
TENNYSON’S 





Music by Str ArTHuR SULLIVAN. 
Miss Rehan as Marian. Mr. Drew 

FORESTERS. 

FORESTERS. |Act Fairy Revel—The 
Talk of the Town ! ! 





28 West 23xp STREET, New York Cry. 


as Robin. Chorus of 40 voices. In 
MATINEES, Wednesday, Saturday 2. 








‘TIFFANY -GLASS: AND 


34—The Fai 
‘ DECORATING: COMPANY. 


*FURNISHERS’&’GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


“DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS’ 


*333 TO 341° FOURTH’AVENUE'‘NEW‘YORK: 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





ORK. 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. NEW YORK. 
Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. es issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 
vg ey to br ape volume 
of THE CRITIC wi t t-paid 
to any address for One Dollar. “Address Tae THE 
Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. NEW YorK CENTR AL 
3 any Goneeiption erected in Schools, Apfel pee Prom of Te0 
olleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches Continents, 
and Public Buildings, Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. ** AMERICA’S 


GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 








